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NEW SAFETY 


for the seven seas 


The radar equipment you see on these 
freighters owes much of its development to 
the work of General Electric scientists. 
Today. radar—one of the many electronic 
products manufactured by G. E.—permits 
ships to sail through blinding fog and 
night safely and swiftly. By contributing 
to the exchange of goods and ideas among 
nations, General Electric radar helps bring 
better living to people everywhere. 

Each of the more than 200,000 General 
Electric products is designed to serve the 
industry of your country and add comfort 


to vour life. A 


You can put your confidence in 
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Cane is planted 
every five to twenty years 





Harvesting time 
is from January to March 
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Cane is processed 
into sugar in modern factories 





Raw sugar is put 
into bags for shipment 


SUGAR 


Keystone of Cuban Economy 


Two thirds of Cuba's agricultural income 

is derived from sugar. About half of all the cultivated 

land in Cuba is devoted to sugar cane, and the 

country exports more sugar than any other nation in 

the world. The introduction of new farming methods, modern 
machinery and irrigation projects have meant increasing 
sugar production and lower sugar prices for the entire 
world. At all times the Cuban sugar industry has 

been ready to fulfill its responsibility of providing 


the peoples of the world with all the sugar they need. 








Ministerio de Agricultura 


de Cuba 
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Direction: American Hotels Corp. 
J. Leslie Kincaid, President 


\ modern year-round 
resort hotel in a setting 
of old-world charm. 
Luxurious swimming 
pool, beautiful roof 
garden, casino, attractive 
cottages. Dancing and 
gay social life. Winter 
mean temperature 78°. 
Rates from $9.00 single 
and $12.00 double 
European Plan. All rooms 
with bath and radio. 


For reservations and 
information: 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Telephone: PLaza 3-2071, 
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Ste of the Wl. 


Armies, 


Arsenals 


And Psychological War 


@ New weapons needed to halt communist drive on five continents 


@ The UN grapples with Peiping’s threat to a peaceful world 


A: the world moves toward the critical Spring of 1951, the shooting 
wars are apt to be merely the incidents in the grim struggle ahead 
between the ideal of freedom and that of human bondage. The best 
opinion holds it unlikely that general shooting war is in the immediate 
offing. That it is there as a threat, no one can deny. Whether it will remain a 
threat or become an actuality depends in large part on how the free nations 
deploy their forces and utilize their resources. Those forces and resources 
are of three kinds: armies, arsenals, and ideas. Strategy, on either side of 
the conflict, will consist in applying the right weapon at the proper point—when 
if utilized elsewhere it could prove worse than useless. 

If looked at from this standpoint, the problem of defense against the spread 
of communism will be found to present a very different face in different parts of 
the world. Similarly, what each great land mass on the earth’s surface can bring 
to the defense of freedom differs materially. Each has something to contribute, 


something to defend. (Continued on page 7) 








Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority 


With assets of more than one-hundred million dollars, the Puerto 
Rico Water Resources Authority is probably the biggest electric 
utility in any of the countries bordering on the Caribbean. In 
addition to its electric business, it operates a public irrigation 
system serving 55,000 acres of land in the southeastern part 
of the Island and is at present constructing a twenty-six million 
dollar combined hydroelectric and irrigation development which 
will generate electricity, irrigate 26,000 acres of land in south- 
western Puerto Rico and provide potable water to several mu- 
nicipalities. 

Government-owned, it operates an island-wide electric system 
comprising seventeen hydro and steam-electric generating sta- 
tions with an aggregate installed capacity of 168.513 KVA. The 
latest addition to the System is a twelve-million dollar, 100,000 
KW—ultimate capacity—steam-electric generating station on 
the southeastern shore of San Juan bay. 


Generation by the Authority is now at the rate of 600 million 
kilowatt-hours a year. 


A modern organization with a background of thirty-five years 
of successful operation, the Puerto Rico Water Resources Author- 
ity grossed more than twelve million dollars in fiscal year 1949-50. 
Its low rates for industry have been partly responsible for 
attracting new manufacturing enterprises to the Island. 


The revenue bonds of the Authority, tax-exempt in continental 
United States and in Puerto Rico, with a high Moody’s rating 
considering its overseas location, are a much sought investment. 


ANTONIO LUCCHETT! 


Executive Director 

















Zoological Park, Havana 


CONSTRUCTION for a greater Cuba 


Highway networks, modern bridges, new public buildings, 
hospitals and schools—these are results of a nation-wide 
program to build a better Cuba. By combining the 

principles of modern construction with the preservation 

of natural beauty and the wealth of history, Cuba has maintained 


her place among the most forward-looking nations. 
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State of the World 
(Continued from page 4) 


ASIA’S vast millions constitute 
the world’s greatest pool of manpower. 
Politically, Asians are inexperienced 
as compared with the West. Spiritual- 
ly, they are a mighty force that can 
work salvation or destruction. Mili- 
tarily, they are poorly equipped unless 
supplied from without. In the treasures 
of the earth they possess enormous 
riches that Western nations coveted in 
the days of imperialism, that they now 
must seek to win to the free service of 
mankind. The coal of Manchuria, the 
rubber, tin, manganese and oil of 
Southern Asia, are raw materials that 
can be put to work for war or peace. 

Russia has won the first round in 
the war for Asian loyalties and treas- 
ure. That is the meaning of commu- 
nism in China. The advancing steam- 
roller of communist ideology can be 
held back momentarily by force of 
arms in Korea or in Indochina. To try 
to halt it permanently by such means 
is to use cannon, jet planes and atomic 
bombs to explode aspirations and 
dreams. The appropriate weapon for 
the conquest of Asia is the one the So- 
viets have so successfully employed: 
direct encouragement of Asian aspira- 
tions for the dignity of equality, inde- 
pendence, and a life from which star- 
vation is eliminated. The military 
defense of Asia at any given point must 
therefore be seen only as a temporary 
holding operation—until other more 
subtle, yet more potent forces can be 
brought into play. This truth was ap- 
parently fully appreciated at the recent 
London Conference of the Common- 
wealth nations. 

Strategy for freedom’s conquest of 
China, if ever accomplished, must rely 
largely on the heroism of native propa- 
gandists, conducting an intense psy- 
chological war from within. In the 
rest of Asia communism will be held 
back by UN programs that teach peo- 
ple to raise more rice on an acre; by 
economic aid under US Point Four or 
the British Colombo Plan. (See Page 
36). 

The French can hold back the 
forces of Ho Chi Minh, but cannot win 
the final battle in a war of arms in 
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State of the World continued 
Indochina. The same may be said for 
the UN’s struggle in Korea, or for any 
conflict on the Asian mainland. Yet a 
war of ideas plus deeds in Asia could 
roll communism back to the Siberian 
steppes. 

SOUTH AMERICA and 
Africa present somewhat similar stra- 
tegic problems to that of Asia in the 
global defense against communism. 
On both these continents there are mil- 
lions living close to the starvation line, 
in whom the aspiration to dignity, de- 
cency and a full stomach is beginning 
to stir. There is this difference: neither 
Africa nor South America is open to 
immediate Soviet invasion as are the 
Asiatic Communist strategy 
here is one of infiltration and shrewd 


lands. 


organization of the have-nots. Here, 
the free world’s strategy has little need 
for guns now. But it must be prepared 
nonetheless to move in quickly, with 
programs that spell hope. 

This month the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council will hold its 
twelfth session in Santiago, Chile, thus 
dramatizing to Latin Americans the 
aid toward a better life they can expect 
through the UN. The Hemisphere con- 
ference of foreign ministers opening in 
Washington on March 26 must like- 
wise face the realistic problem of de- 
of South 
peril of communism. If communism, 
unchallenged, should gain the upper 
the 
America 
with an 


fense America against the 


southern continent, 
military North 
might indeed become acute, 
ever-living threat to the 
Central and South 
can be a fighting force for free- 


hand in the 
hazard to 


Panama 
Canal. America, 
free, 
dom. 

AFRICA has incalculable im- 
portance to free world defense. On its 
north, Egypt stands at the gateway of 
the Suez Canal, vital link in free world 
communications. In a military sense, 
Egypt and the Near East constitute one 
oi the key strategic areas of the globe. 
From the Belgian Congo and the gold 
region of South Africa come manga- 
nese, chrome and the precious urani- 
um that now goes into atomic bombs 
but may someday provide power and 
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State of the World continued 


plenty for men everywhere in the 
world. Countless Africans live under 
a color ban which in South Africa even 
deprives them of the right to bear arms 
in their Continent’s The 
strategy of the free world must be to 
help lift this color ban protect and 


defense. 


make available African resources. 


NORTH AMERICA is one of 
the two great military arsenals of 
freedom—Western Europe being the 
other one. Despite nightmares about 
atomic bombings, the continent is at 
present virtually impregnable to mili- 
tary attack. Even if the Soviets should 
attempt a swift onslaught on Alaska, 
it would be a tactic of the psychologi- 
cal war, having for purpose the de- 
struction of American morale. Yet the 
defense of this great arsenal is of 
prime importance and the first obliga- 
tion of American manpower. Its 
achievement is linked in large meas- 
ures to the problem of keeping the 
other continents secure. 


EUROPE, the other great 
arsenal and pool of potential military 
strength, is far more vulnerable to con- 
quest by force of arms. It is likewise 
open to the subtle inroads of commu- 
nist propaganda, to the spiritual and 
moral attrition that result from war- 
weariness, discouragement, defeatism, 
the belief that it could perhaps be 
beaten by the defection of its strongest 
ally. Yet if the great Ruhr coal and 
steel area should fall into the hands of 
the Soviet, it would give her a produc- 
tion might with which to challenge the 
war potential of the West. Russia may 
attempt this—even soon—but expert 
opinion is that she will not. The reason 
offered is that though she might suc- 
ceed in the short-range aggression, she 
is afraid that the West still would have 
the power to defeat her in the long- 
range war. Russia’s great steam-roller 
is the psychological weapon—she has 
thus far relied on arms only to obtain 
limited objectives. 

Against the s\eam-roller of commu- 
nism in Europe, Eisenhower 
potent force, reviving hope as well as 
military strength. 
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: The defense of the five conti- 
Tavlor Pinkham és (Company Ine. | nents requires, as we now see il, a 
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Peiping’s Sword 
Divides the UN 
r UN in January found itself in 


the grip of its most severe moral 
struggle as the crisis that developed 
over Chinese Communist armed in- 


SWITZERLAND OF THE CARIBBEAN! tervention in Korea failed of solution 
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ment’s swift rejection of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s carefully written 
cease-fire plan. Yet after its rejec- 
For full particulars: ~ tion, as before, some of the most 
HAITI TOURIST INFORMATION BUREAU j 2 strongly anti-communist nations were 
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continuing bloodshed resulting from 











Peiping’s intervention, nor its defi- 
— ——_—___——— : ance of the UN’s authority. On the 


IN PUERTO RICO IT’S THE other hand, some of the free nations 


found it hard to agree on a step 


‘ | which might have the fearful con- 
Condado Beac | Hotel sequence of spreading the war in the 
Far East. 
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call the Communist Chinese aggres- 

CONDADO BEACH HOTEL, San Juan, P. R. | | sors. Nevertheless, in the face of in- 

Alfred M. Suarez, Managing Director. | | | sistence by India and Britain, backed 

| by most of the non-communist nations, 

the US had consented to go along, with 








the cease-fire declaration submitted to 
Mao Tse-tung. The declaration was 
given the nod by the Political Com- 
mittee after receiving the support 
of the British Commonwealth Confer- 
ence in London, where Nehru was 
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reported to have had a hand in its 
drafting through his UN delegate. 
The terms of the declaration called 
for an immediate cease-fire, to be fol- 
lowed by a conference on Far East- 
ern issues, including Formosa, with 
Communist China sitting with the 
United States on such a conference. 


Some critics labeled this “complete | 


appeasement” and “the road back to 
Munich.” Mao Tse-tung apparently 
did not so regard it. 





Some have suggested that Mao’s re- 


jection of the cease-fire plan was | 


motivated by intelligence which 


leaked to him that the US would insist | 


on the presence of Nationalist China 
alongside the Peiping Government in 
any negotiations. This has since been 
announced as official US policy. 
When the United States, following 


Mao’s rejection of the cease-fire. pre- | 


sented its own resolution to the As- 
sembly’s Political Committee, it did 
so alone, unable to persuade Britain 
and France to act as co-sponsors. 

The resolution submitted by the 
US called for the UN to declare Com- 
munist China an aggressor and de- 
mand the withdrawal of Peiping’s 
troops from Korea. It reaflirmed the 
UN’s intention to continue to meet 
communist aggression in Korea with 
armed might, and called on all mem- 
ber nations to help. For the first time 
since its adoption by the Fifth Gen- 
eral Assembly. the resolution brought 
into play the Acheson Peace Plan. by 
providing that the new UN Collective 
Measures Committee should consider 
what form of collective action might 
be taken against Peiping. 

Critics pointed out that the UN’s 
moral dilemma in January had two 
basic causes: (1) that the Charter did 
not foresee a world organization 
which would be called on to stop or 
to punish aggression by one of the 
Big Five; (2) that Soviet obstruc- 
tionism had thus far been allowed 
to block the measures which by now 
should have brought about the dis- 
armament of all nations, while pro- 
viding the UN with fighting forces. 

The conclusion is that the road 
ahead must take the direction of gird- | 
ing the UN with sufficient power to | 
enforce international law. 
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State of The World cosine: 


Debate 


In a Vacuum 


By LEO LANIA 


es great debate on American for- 
eign policy has generated con- 
siderable heat but has not dispelled 
the sickening fog of confusion and 
fear. It is unjust to blame the people 
for not being sufficiently aroused to 
the grave danger of the present cri- 
sis; they sense its magnitude but 
caught in a web of contradictions and 
double-talk they react to the exhor- 
tations of politicians and to the 
screaming headlines with mistrust 
bordering on cynicism. This frustra- 
tion will not be overcome—as many 
suggest—by complete and 
more detailed 
fortunately facts and figures, charts 


more 


information. Un- 


and statistics do not form by them- 
selves a comprehensive pattern, they 
do not 
needed most: a more mature under- 


provide us with what is 


standing which can be gained only if 
we acquire a true sense of perspec- 
tive and let cold reason and not irra- 
tional passions determine our course 
of action. 

Nobody can deny that the picture 
of Western Europe’s spiritual and po- 
litical weakness as painted by Sena- 
tor Taft was factually correct. 
Neither can anyone take issue with 
Secretary of State Acheson’s goal of 
building “positions of strength” in 
order to stem the advance of Soviet 
imperialism. If the debate had dealt 
earnestly with the problem of how to 
cure the sickness of Europe and what 
to do while the positions of strength 
are being built, we might have ar- 
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rived at an overall concept of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. Instead of such a 
searching analysis the public was 
presented with a set of slogans, and 
worn-out clichés. 

Mr. Taft believes that Western Eu- 
incurable. Messrs. 
in advocating their 


rope is Hoover 
and Kennedy 
theory of “retrenchment” are actu- 
ally pronouncing America’s inevita- 
ble doom. Without strong allies in 
the field and with 


sources, industry and manpower un- 


Europe’s _re- 


der Stalin’s control, America could 
not survive even if transformed into 
a super-Gibraltar. Stalin would not 
need to attack that fortress: once he 
had conquered three-fourths of the 
world, he could afford to wait until 
the US accepted the fate history has 
always reserved for isolated defend- 
ers: capitulation. 

That both Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Hoover, while writing off Europe— 
and the United Nations as well—are 
at the same time placing their hopes 
on Chiang Kai-shek, marks their pro- 
gram not only as illusory but reveals 
also its glaring contradictions. As 
shaky as the Western European gov- 
ernments may seem, they are towers 
of strength in comparison to the 
moribund Chinese Nationalist re- 
gime. Western Europe may lack the 
proper fighting spirit, but the spirit 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s armies already 
has been amply demonstrated by 
mass desertions unparalleled in his- 
tory.” The army on Formosa is only 


its remnants. 

Equally illusory and full of con- 
tradictions is Mr. Acheson’s program 
of “containment.” Although conclu- 
sively proving that America could 
not fight and win the war for the 
Chinese Nationalists, he believes that 
a couple of American divisions, 
weapons and Eisenhower’s leader- 
ship can hold and defend Western 
Europe, completely overlooking the 
sad fact that, with the exception of 
Great Britain, the partners of the At- 
lantic Pact lack the most vital ele- 
ment for their defense: unity and 
faith. Tanks and B-36’s are no sub- 
stitute for it. 

Mr. Truman rightly rejected the 
idea that democracy could win in 
Asia by hiring warlords and entrust- 
ing to their mercenaries the task of 
defeating the armies of the fanatical 
Communists. But in Germany, both 
Washington and London are trying 
to revive a very similar formula. 
We pointed out (UNW, Dec.) the 
danger and futility of a German re- 
armament that does not take into 
consideration the thinking and senti- 
ments of the Germans, or their social 
and national aspirations. This prob- 
lem is still being discussed merely in 
terms of manpower, logistics and 
technical organization. Now General 
Eisenhower is supposed to create a 
German army by fiat, and with his 
diplomatic skill and charm to trans- 
form the war-weary French and Ital- 
ian people—a third of them commu- 
nists or fellow-travelers—into deter- 
mined warriors for democracy. 

This purely mechanical thinking. 
this incapacity to understand that the 
present East-West struggle is not 
just another war that can be fought 
with military means for military ob- 
jectives, but a worldwide social, eco- 
nomic and spiritual conflagration, is 
characteristic of both the spokesmen 
for the administration and_ their 
opponents. 

The Marshall plan, as it was ori- 
ginally conceived, was the first. and 
so far the only attempt to formulate 
a new positive approach to the basic 
problems and underlying causes of 
the postwar crisis. Unfortunately, in 
order to be accepted the Marshall 
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Debate in a Vacuum continued 


plan had to be sold to the majority 
of American lawmakers as a cure- 
all (with the atomic bomb as piéce 
ECA supplied to the 
dangerously weak and exhausted na- 
tions of Europe a needed 
To complain that 
it did not cure the profound sickness 


de résistance). 


vitally 
blood transfusion. 


of Europe and that it has therefore 
been “useless” is like blaming a doc- 
tor because the tonic he gave his pa- 
tient did not eliminate the necessity 
for an operation. The short-sighted- 
ness of these critics is matched by the 
timidity and complacency of the men 
responsible for the administration of 
Marshall plan aid: the best medicine 
is of no avail and becomes even dan- 
gerous for patient and doctor alike if 
used as a substitute for the treatment 
necessary to eliminate the causes. 
These 
chological. They 


causes are social and psy- 
cannot be elimi- 
nated by higher production alone. To 
the average man the Marshall plan is 


symbolized by impressive new rail- 
road stations, such as the ones in 
Rome or Linz. which are huge pal- 
aces of marble. The plan should have 
created its symbols in vast housing 
projects for the low-income groups, 
in irrigation projects and land re- 
form in Italy, in a stern tax law in 
France where the upper class. still 
continues to live in semi-feudalism, 
and in social reforms everywhere. 
The glowing reports about the 
miraculous recovery of Western Ger- 
many’s industry sound hollow if one 
mounting 
It now ap- 


looks upon the steadily 
tide of unemployment. 
proaches the two-million mark. And 
there is little satisfaction to be gained 
from the building boom in the de- 
stroyed cities when millions of peo- 
ple must continue to live in bunkers 
night- 
cafés. movie houses and swank 


and ruins while every day 


clubs. 
from the rubble. 


shops emerge 


Frankfort has now one of the largest 


and most elegant department stores 
on the continent. German express 
trains are tops in luxury and interior 
decoration—while only 10 per cent 
of the German population have the 
means buy and use 80 per cent 
of the consumer goods and services. 

The argument that America can- 
not intervene in the internal policies 
of the European countries sounds 
hypocritical to the average French- 
man or Italian. He witnesses Ameri- 
military 
affairs of his country, and hears 
American statesmen and generals ad- 


can intervention in the 


vise his government how to raise, 
train and use its army. Or is it per- 
missible for the US to tell the Euro- 
peans that they musi be willing to 
die for the defense of democracy, but 
not fair to tell them how they must 
live in order to make democracy 
worth defending ? 

“Telling,” of course, must be much 
more than exhortations and appeals 
over the radio. Political propaganda 
is not smart sales talk. Democracy 


can be neither sold nor exported. 
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Only if the basic tenets of democ- 
racy are translated into a concrete 
program of action in America’s do- 
mestic as well as in her foreign pol- 
icy, will democracy again become po- 
tent enough in Europe to conquer the 
diversions and confusions created by 
the Communists. Alliances with fas- 
cism are certainly not inducive to the 
creation of this sort of strength. 
Those who advocate an alliance with 
Franco overlook its inevitable result: 
gathering the fascist cohorts under 
our banner, we may lose the alle- 
giance of numerically much greater 
and more important forces in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. The gen- 
erals and the well-to-do may not care 
—~yet wars have never been won by 
the privileged few but by the deter- 
mination, the morale of the unknown 
soldier, worker and peasant. This is 
especially true in the struggle against 
communism. 

Isolation or global intervention? 
Should not Europe prove its will and 
strength to fight before America 
commits divisions and money to its 
defense? Guns or butter? By such an 
oversimplification the alternatives be- 
come meaningless. A balance must be 
struck between military, material and 
social needs; between what we want 
and what we can afford to do. That 
should be the crux of the debate. In 
order to fight a soldier needs weap- 
ons, bread and morale—not one to 
the exclusion of the other. 

But do we have the time to map 
and to put into action such an over- 
all strategy? The answer is: if the 
Russians are really determined to 
start a war, why should they wait? 
Common sense would force them to 


start the war now, before the demo- 
cratic world has built its positions of 
strength. In that case, the whole de- 
bate about Germany’s rearmament, 
for instance, is futile. No German 
army can be concocted overnight, 
and the Atlantic army will not be in 
a position to stop the Russian ad- 
vance to the West regardless of how 
many divisions America provides, be- 
cause during the next six months it 
will be an army on paper only. 

Time to build democratic strength 
intelligently and from the bottom 
can be gained or bought. In fact, that 
has always been one of the major 
purposes of diplomacy. But, of 
course, as long as every attempt to 
reach some kind of agreement with 
the Soviets—even for a temporary 
respite—is labeled “appeasement,” 
as long as American public opinion 
insists that any and all agreements 
with Stalin are worthless and that 
therefore the democratic powers 
must keep aloof until they are strong 
enough to force Stalin’s uncondi- 
tional surrender, the State Depart- 
ment loses all diplomatic flexibility 
and the initiative for tactical 
maneuver. 

During the last war the whole de- 
bate on America’s foreign policy was 
reduced to the question: soft or hard 
peace for Germany? This silly game, 
together with the demand for an un- 
conditional surrender, made it impos- 
sible to plan and develop a positive 
and intelligent postwar program. It 
was then that we lost the peace. Now 
the great debate is carried on in the 
same kind of vacuum. It jeopardizes 
the chances of forestalling World 
War III. 


OOO SHO GOGHOOOOOIOOOOL. | 
| 
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GENERAL DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 





By DREW MIDDLETON 


“Our aim is not even to win a victory 


but to restore peace.” —Dwight D. Eisenhower 


a man means more than men or 
money or materiel. The first days of 
1951 in Western Europe were such a 
period and General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower was the man. 


T ) HERE are times in history when 


The arrival of the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Atlantic Powers in 
Europe, theoretically a step in the long 
complex problem of rebuilding Eu- 
rope’s defenses against the threat of 
military invasion by communist im- 
perialism, actually marked the first 
stage in the reestablishment of Eu- 
ropean morale in the face of this 
menace, a process which is just as im- 
portant to successful defense as the 
reconstruction of Europe’s military 
strength. 

So although Eisenhower’s first 
swing through Western European 
capitals by its very nature will not 
produce extensive immediate rein- 
forcements to the physical defense of 
Europe, it will bolster morale. Eisen- 
hower did not and could not complete 
this job. Much remains to be done. 
But as he had done so many times be- 
tween 1942 and 1945 he struck a spark 
in the gloom of Europe. 


Dispersal of this gloom, com- 
pounded of cynicism and resignation, 
may be the Supreme Commander’s 
first and most important psychological 
victory. And unless it can be dispersed 
—and quickly—prospects for Eu- 
ropean defense, no matter how many 
divisions are promised, are not bright. 

To both peoples and governments of 
Western Europe Eisenhower brought 
confidence, something they sadly need. 
To watchers across the Atlantic his 
words may seem trite and well worn; 
to Europeans they were not. 

“The size of nations makes no dif- 
ference,” he told a cheering crowd in 
Oslo. “Our aim is not even to win a 
victory but to restore peace.” 

No one who has not experienced the 
apprehension which the whole ques- 
tion of rearmament has raised in small 
countries of Europe overrun in 1940 
and after can really gauge the tre- 
mendous effect of such words. 

On this tour, as in the war years, 
Eisenhower never forgot that the ulti- 
mate effort must be made by the 
people, and throughout the tour his 
words were addressed as much to them 
as to governments. This importance of 
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Lisenhower Faces 


popular appeal is a simple lesson, but 
it is one that whole coveys of high- 
powered American envoys to Europe 
have forgotten in the last few years. 
To statesmen and generals, Eisen- 
hower brought a brisk businesslike 
approach. Country by country he in- 
vestigated Europe's ability to build a 
defense in cooperation with the 
United States. Results of this phase of 
his tour must be kept secret for some 
time but it is worth noting that Eisen- 
hower’s impact on British and French 
was great enough to produce the 
transfer of British forces on the con- 
tinent to his command and a promise 
from the French of two more divisions 
for the defense of Germany, which is. 
of course, the defense of Western Eu- 


rope. 
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THE CITY OF PARIS has prepared its famous Hotel 


Astoria to be headquarters 


for Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme Commander, Allied Powers in Europe. It is 
located on a corner of the Avenue des Champs Elysées close to the Are de Triomphe. 


East continued 


It is also already clear that Eisen- 
hower’s own exuberant confidence 
moved many of the military leaders of 
Western Europe toward a new ap- 
praisal of the ability of Europe plus 
the United States to hold any Soviet 
attack in check. 

“You listen to him adding up vari- 
ous strengths in that sober way he has, 
and then you feel his confidence that 
the job can be done and must be done, 
and it is like a breath of fresh air,” one 
staff officer said. 

This is only the beginning of a long 
and difficult process. One of the most 
difficult problems of all those that 
Eisenhower must face is that of com- 
mand. For whereas in 1942 through 
1945 the bulk of command jobs on 
the highest level were held by Ameri- 


cans or Britons, in the new military 
concept there will be responsible com- 
manders and staff officers of every na- 
tion in the West. Eventually the staff 
of the Supreme Commander will have 
to include representatives of all these 
nations and that staff must be molded 
into a workmanlike team. 
Fortunately for Europe and the 
United States Eisenhower’s Chief of 
Staff, Alfred 


Gruenther, is generally regarded as 


Lieutenant General 
one of the ablest organizers and staff 
officers in the world. In the British 
army, which came to know him in 
Italy, his fame is greater than that of 
some more widely advertised Amer- 
ican leaders. 

The principal United States field 
commander in Europe is Lieutenant 





General Manton S. Eddy, commander 
of the newly-organized United States 
Seventh Army, veteran of World War 
II wherein he commanded with great 
distinction the Ninth Infantry Divi- 
sion and finally the XII Corps of Gen- 
eral Patton’s Third Army. 

Two other old comrades-in-arms 
command British and French field 
forces in Germany. Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Sir Charles Keightley who com- 
manded a division under Eisenhower 
in North Africa is at the head of the 
British Army of the Rhine, and Lieu- 
tenant General Augustin Guillaume, 
another veteran of the second world 
war, commands three French divi- 
sions, soon to be increased to five, 
from his headquarters at Baden- 


Baden. 


Montgomery Will Be There 


These are the men on the spot. 
But there are a number of others 
whose place has not yet been fixed in 
the new command organization, whose 
claim on a place near the top will be 
pressed in the next few months. 

Of these perhaps the most import- 
ant is Field Marshal Viscount Mont- 
gomery of Alamein. 

Although the years have somewhat 
dimmed his renown, Montgomery re- 
mains an able, vigorous soldier whose 
military record, embellished with an 
almost unbroken string of victories 
from 1942 to 1945, is the type cal- 
culated to raise confidence in Europe. 
However, since France is scheduled 
to provide the largest number of 
ground troops in the European de- 
fense force, it is probable that the 
principal ground command will go 
to a French officer. 

But it is unlikely that Montgomery 
will be left out although his role al- 
most inevitably will not be as im- 
portant as he himself would wish. 

Both the problems of European psy- 
chology during the critical period 
when its defenses are to be recon- 
structed and the assignment of im- 
portant commands are dwarfed by the 
general overall problems of defense 
which Eisenhower faces. Granted that 
he can draw from Europe the men and 
materiel he needs, the organization of 


the defense force remains an almost 
overwhelming problem. To see why, 
study the capacity of the Soviet army 
today and for the next year. 

During that period, when Europe’s 
armies and air forces will be in the 
process of reconstruction, the Soviet 
Union will enjoy almost complete 
tactical freedom in Europe. During 
that period the Soviet Union will en- 
joy a superiority in ground forces of 
at least seven to one and in tactical 
air forces of at least four to one. If 
the armies of Poland and Hungary, 
the best armed of the satellite states 
within striking distance of the West, 
are employed by the Russians, then 
the superiority on the ground of the 
East can be reckoned as at least ten 
to one. 

In the face of this alarming superi- 
ority Eisenhower must oversee at least 
three separate operations: organiza- 
tion of new ground and air forces in 
the West, their training as part of a 
European defense force and their dis- 
position in Europe in a manner best 
calculated to deter the Soviet Union 
from attack. All these operations will 
be going on concurrently. For in- 
stance, Eisenhower should have at his 
disposal by June two new Belgian divi- 
sions—one of them armored—while 
at the same time other Belgian divi- 
sions will be in process of organization 
and training. 


There is an inclination on the part 
of many Europeans to discount the 


importance of the survey aspects of 


Eisenhower’s journey through Eu- 
rope. The tendency is to believe that 
with his arrival all doubts in the 
United States about Europe’s ability 
to bear equally with the US the burden 
of defense have vanished, and that 
after the Supreme Commander reports 
in Washington and returns to Europe 
a steady stream of equipment will flow 
eastward across the Atlantic and the 
job will be practically over. 

There is a danger in this that the 
first wave of enthusiasm generated by 
Eisenhower's tour, which produced 
military commitments such as that 
promised by the Belgian government, 
will subside and that a year from now 
Eisenhower will be struggling to ex- 
tract those divisions which may make 
the difference between a dogged de- 
fense against the armies of the USSR 
and the optimum objective of the pre- 
vention of war by the formation of a 
deterrent force in the West. 


Europe’s Isolationists 


The growth of isolation in Europe 
since 1948 has limited national views 
as to the extent of Eisenhower’s de- 
fense problem. For instance, the 
French think that a Russian irruption 
would strike across Germany at 
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France, whereas the Norwegians ex- 
pect a drive down their coast to win 
submarine bases first. 

The natural tendency of each na- 
tion to believe that Europe’s defense 
is best accomplished by arranging the 
security of its own frontiers is one 
which Eisenhower will have to over- 
come. So must the idea, encouraged by 
feckless politicians, that Western Eu- 
rope can and will erect a linear de- 
fense along the frontiers of the Soviet 
system which will, in Mr. Hoover’s 
picturesque but unrealistic phrase, 
“dam the Red flood.” 

This just is not possible. Linear de- 
fense of that sort went out as the air- 
plane and tank came in, a fact amply 
demonstrated by the events of May 
and June 1940. What Eisenhower 
must do of course is dispose his forces 
in such a way that while maximum 
protection is given certain obvious 
Soviet military objectives, there re- 
mains a mass of maneuver large 
enough and well equipped enough to 
smash the principal Soviet thrusts. It 
would be impossible, even had Eisén- 
hower the requisite troops at his dis- 
posal, to create a super Maginot Line 
between the North Cape and Trieste or 
even between Jutland and Trieste. And 
certainly a Russian attack, when it 
comes, is going to be on a grand scale. 


The Russian Army will go hellbent 
not only for Western Europe and the 
industrial areas of the Rhine valley 
but for such military prizes as ports 
of the Norwegian coast, the Friesan 
Islands, the Channel ports and the 
oil fields of the Middle East. 

So while allotting covering forces 
to these objectives, Eisenhower's 
main consideration must be the as- 
sembly and the training in similar 
tactics of one or more masses of ma- 
neuver that will be able to counter- 
attack the principal Soviet onslaughts. 


Europe Needs 35 Divisions 


Under the present circumstances, 
with seven divisions in Germany ready 
to fight, this seems an almost impos- 
sible task. If by the end of the year 
French, Belgian, American and British 
reinforcements have raised the num- 
ber of divisions to about twenty-five, 
there will be reason for some opti- 
mism. But even granted maximum air 
support by the United States Air Force 
and the RAF, it seems obvious that a 
force of at least thirty-five Civisions 
will be needed in continental Europe 
alone. 

This force should be well within 
the capacity of Western Europe and 
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the United States if two conditions 
are met. First of these is French will- 
ingness to push its ground forces com- 
mitment throughout 1952 to fifteen 
divisions. Second is German willing- 
ness to rearm at all. Given a quiescent 
Soviet Union during the coming year 
neither of these two conditions is cer- 
tain of realization. 

The Germans are a major problem 
of defense. There has been a tendency 
in the last year in Washington to be- 
lieve that Germany is the be-all and 
the end-all of European defense. But 
Eisenhower must face realities rather 
than the wishful thinking performed 
in the air-conditioned foxholes of 
Washington. These realities are: 

1. Under the present agreement, the 
German defense contribution will not 
exceed 200,000 men and it will be or- 
ganized in combat teams, not in the 
more useful divisional organization. 

2. There is no indication in Ger- 
many today of widespread support for 
rearmament: indeed, the age groups 
from which a new German army 
must be drawn are most vociferous in 
their opposition to rearmament. 

3. Even if popular opposition is 
overcome a new German army will 
not bear much resemblance to the 
Wehrmacht of 1939-1945. German 
losses were too great to encourage us 
in this sort of wishful thinking. 

Taking these factors into considera 
tion, the writer expects that the first 
duties assigned to the German Army 
will be of secondary nature, guarding 
lines of communication, covering, be- 
hind forward armies, certain salient 
military objectives and forming part 
of the reserve. 

The Germans are certainly essential 
to the defense of Europe, but Eisen- 
hower is making his defense plans on 
what is available and what will def- 
initely be available and he cannot 
rely on the Germans at the moment to 
fill any gaps left by the sloth or the 
lack of sacrifice of other European 
powers. 

These are all aspects of a tremend- 
ous problem of defense. Yet, as Eisen- 
hower said in Paris, “aroused and 
united, there is nothing that the na- 
tions of the Atlantic community can- 
not achieve.” 
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\ cavalry unit of the Chinese Communist 


People’s Liberation Army moves southward 


By ERIC E. HALPERN 


Editor, Far Eastern Economic Review, Hong Kong 


HONG KONG (By Cable) 

—- Communist leaders today 
strongly support the idea of a 
continuing and powerful United Na- 
tions. But there is this difference be- 
tween their view of it and that of the 
West: they foresee its transition to a 
world body in which the Russian-led 
members occupy the dominant place. 
In the blueprint of world revolu- 
tion the communists have accorded 
the UN a very important position; it 
is to be the Moscow-controlled organ- 
communist and 
“new democratic.” The intention is to 
develop it into a counterpart of the 
pre-war Comintern of national com- 


ization of | states, 


munist parties. 

Peiping has been allotted by Mos- 
cow the role of guardian of the com- 
munist world in the East, and the 
leaders of the Chinese Communist 
party show utmost confidence that 


they will be able to play this part 
with great success. It is the special 
task of Peiping to utilize the Asian 
fellowship sentiments, racial preju- 
dices and inferiority complexes, in 
order to gain support from the non- 
communist Asian governments. 

In communist terminology United 
Nations means the combination of all 
peoples in one international organi- 
zation. This ideal they see as being at 
present “abused” by the “imperial- 
ists” who seek to oppress the minor- 
ity of the UN’s member states, which 
however, represent the majority of 
peoples. Such reasoning leads easily 
to the conviction, held in Peiping, 
that UN decisions taken in the ab- 
sence of the Soviet Union or by over- 
riding its veto, are illegal and not 
binding on any nation. 


These Chinese Communists are not 


the stark terrain near North Korea. 


eager to see the UN blow up. What 
they do hope for is either a paralysis 
of concerted action by the US-sup- 
porting majority, or else a gradual 
shift of the ‘“middle-of-the-roaders,” 
so as to enable the communists to 
gain an eventual majority in the 
General Assembly. 

All communist parties are of one 
mind in this endeavor to subvert the 
UN—the Bolsheviks still being re- 
garded as the leaders of all other na- 
tional communist parties—with the 
Chinese Communist party now as- 
suming second place by virtue of the 
vast country for which it speaks. 

The Peiping Government is now 
embarked on a very thorough scheme 
of mobilization of the nation. On the 
surface it would appear that China is 
preparing for the launching of a ma- 
jor war. The very scurrilous tone of 
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Pinang GaRUaRSE wait 


PEIPING. At the big celebration of the first anniversary of the Chinese People’s 


Republic, 


Tentacles Over Asia comin: 


the anti-American propaganda and 
the violent diatribes of the highest 
functionaries of the Chinese Commu- 
nist party seem to point to such a 
conclusion—as when Liu Shao-chi, 
Vice-President of the People’s Re- 
public and chief theoretician of the 
Party, referred to the “imperialists” 
as “dirty swine.” Yet the fact is that 
Peiping is only arming for the pur- 
pose of discouraging the Western na- 
tions from opposing with their arm- 
ies the march of “people’s liberation 
movements” in the Far East. 

As the Asian plan is envisaged, the 
great manpower of China is to be 
used as a factor of intimidation of 
the West. The current program of 
mobilization is accompanied by an ef- 
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fort to put the economy of China on 
a full wartime footing. Peiping hopes 
that these measures will serve to de- 
ter the United States from interven- 
ing to halt the dynamic push of com- 
munist aggression in this part of the 
world. While more and more mil- 
lions of young men are being rushed 
through training for China’s navy. 
air force and army. the nation itself 
is being psychologically prepared to 
victories of the 


expect. continual 


“inevitably progressing communist 
power over the decadent West. 
The communists have resoived tha 
the time is ripe for action in the East 
and it has become the duty of the 
Chinese Communist party to pro- 


mote. by all means short of compel- 


500.000 marchers participate in the demonstration, carrying Stalin’s portrait. 


ling the US to take drastic action, the 
communist) movement in all Far 
Eastern countries. When the People’s 
Government of China was established 
and the unification of the nation be- 
came a fact. there were two schools 
of thought in the CCP. One favored 
short-term concentration on national 
recovery: the other immediate action 
in the Far Eastern political field. The 
second school of thought won out. 
after the Cominform at its Aus- 
tralasian conference decided in its fa- 
vor. At the same time Li Li-san was 
promoted to be head of the Far East- 
ern Bureau of the Cominform, and 
Peiping was elevated to the honor of 
housing this bureau. 

China has marshalled whatever aid 
it could in support of the “libera- 
tion” movement that has been in 





progress in Asia since shortly after 
Indo- 
china, the Philippines. Burma, later 


the end of the last war—in 


in Malaya and Indonesia. Such aid 
recognition of the 
under Ho Chi- 


has included 
Vietnam, republic 
minh. armaments to Malayan insur- 
gen.s and Philippine Huks. 
Cominform assistance was given to 
North Korea. not so much for the 
purpose of advancing the general 
well-being of the people. as in order 
to build up a striking force to unite 
Korea under one communist-domi- 
nated government. No miscarriage of 
the campaign in Korea was anti- 
cipated. But when the “liberation” 
of the Korean people backfired om 
the communists. the Chinese Commu- 
nist army had to retrieve the situa- 
tion. This was not done at Moscow's 
behest, but in accordance with the 
strategy mapped out by the Comin- 
form’s Far Eastern Bureau. The Chi- 
nese Communist party. it might be 
added. is quite as ardent in pursuing 
the ultimate goal of international “lib- 
eration” by the communists as is the 
senior Russian Bolshevik party or any 
other national communist party. 
China’s present position is fraught 
with the danger of precipitating the 
outbreak of world war. But the CCP 
leaders are confident they will pre- 
serve their own sort of peace. The 
warned that they are 
not that 


they are expected to wage offensive 


people are 


going to resist aggression 


battles. China is committed to sup- 
port every “liberation” movement in 
the Far East. In this now fast devel- 
oping campaign. the CCP. and with 
it the guiding and deciding Comin- 
form. holds that no US intervention 
can stave off the turning of the bal- 
ance in favor of the various commu- 
nist or communist-led struggles for 
national independence. as in Indo- 
china and Malaya: or in sovereign 
states, for the overthrow of the pres- 
ent undemocratic governments, as in 
Siam, the Philippines and Burma. 
What is to be avoided is to provoke 
{merica into entering, with all its 
might, into the various regional, civil 
and national liberation wars. 

Peiping has concluded a military 


alliance with Moscow and this pact 
had the fullest backing of the Chi- 
nese Communist party. As their will 
decides the fate of China and organ- 
ized opposition to them is almost 
non-existent. the Chinese nation is 
closely welded to the Soviet Union. 
What squabbles and incipient rebei- 
lious movements there have been 1 
Peiping during the last few months 
of an undeclared national emergency 
brought about by the war in Korea, 
have been fully silenced. and ioday 
the CCP appears fully united and de- 
termined as never before in its tur- 


bulent and violent history. 
China and the USSR 


“New China” and Russia are. io- 


gether with the other communist 


states. struggling to achieve ends 
which are clearly outiined by Marx. 
Lenin and Stalin. That there are still 
doubts in Western capitals about the 
perfect’ degree of cooperation and 
solidarity rucing among all commu- 
nist parties betrays. in the eves of 
the communists. only weakness and 
lack of courage to meet the challenge 
of the communists. 

The USSR has been assiduously 
building up China's armed forces. a 
process that has been stepped up in 
recent months. Peiping makes no se- 
cret of the fact that the “brotherly 
iriend” is very effectively aiding by 
sending to China whole regiments of 
technicians. advisers. army  oflicers. 
instructors, ete. Peiping’s air force is 
a creation of the Russians. and so are 
many divisions of tank and engineer- 
ing corps. From north to south, and 
from east to west over the vast coun- 
try there are. in the aggregate. 
several tens of thousands of Russian 
officers and technicians. This flow of 
assistance, in men and war materials, 
is growing in intensity and volume. 
This is only the logical result of the 
mounting crisis. though no large- 
scale war is anticipated in Peiping. 
“New China” 


weight and to menace recalcitrant 


has to exert her full 


“imperialists” in Far Eastern coun- 
tries. in order to impress the world 
might. 


with her growing military 


Peiping’s press, radio and officials, 


from the highest to the least, are 
hammering into the nation’s and the 
world’s ears their stories of invinci- 
bility and power of the communists. 
stories about the 
their effect to 


The adulatory 
Russians have had 
some extent. The Chinese are being 
told that this most powerful state in 
the modern world is their unselfish 
ally. and that only by remaining 
faithful to this alliance can China ex- 
pect to achieve greatness, prosperity 
and progress in every field of human 
endeavor. 

There was some resen!ment in ihe 
beginning, when the praise of things 
Soviet was reiterated ad nauseam, but 
a less crude and more imaginative 
propaganda has meanwhile been 
launched. It has met with, at least on 
the surface. conspicuous success. The 
communists have cause to congratu- 
late themselves on this remarkable 
achjevement in so short a time. 

With the nation being whipped 
into a state of war hysteria. the al- 
liance with Russia has become a mat- 
ter of life and death for the Chinese 
Communists. and with them. whether 
it likes it or not. for the nation. It is 
too late at this juncture to indulge 
in speculations about the “real inten- 
tions” of Peiping. about the pros- 
pects of Titoism: only those who are 
weak and afraid of the stark facts 
will pursue political phantasmago- 
rias. The communists have always 
made frank though usually pompous 
declarations. They have never con- 
cealed their aim. They have scorn- 
fully challenged the capitalist world 
and boldly predicted its end and the 
rise of the communists as the archi- 
tects of a classless society—ending 
“prehistory” and inaugurating a new 
“historic era” for all mankind. The 
Chinese Communist party is as loyal 
to the teachings of Marx and Lenin 
as any other national CP. The Yu- 
goslav CP’s anti-Kremlin revolution 
was a warning which the Cominform 
has taken to heart. Another Tito will 
not be allowed to rear his head: the 
communist world will see to it by 
compromising with any such tend- 


ency, as otherwise the envisaged tri- 
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Tentacles ois: 


umph of the world revolution might 
be indefinitely postponed. 

Mao Tse-tung has remained in the 
fold in spite of apparent diversionist 
policies which he has followed. The 
unexpectedly long life granted to the 
period of the “New Democracy”. is 
only one more indication of the elas- 
ticity of present-day communist strat- 
egy. Stalin being the prophet of the 
new faith has supreme authority, and 
as he is planning for the unrelenting 
expansion of the communist sphere 
of control, he sacrifices for the mo- 
ment the observation of principles. 
Rather than developing the intensifi- 
cation of socialist economy in one or 
a few countries, the post-war polit- 
bureau planning for Asia has been 
centered on the expansion of the So- 
viet sphere without too much regard 
to the progress of socialism in the 
newly “liberated” countries. 

This policy would appear to be a 
reversal from the original Stalin line 
which, by ruthless extermination of 
the Trotsky opposition. insisted on 
building up socialism in one country 

the fatherland of the proletarians, 
the USSR 


tion of the power of the Bolsheviks, 


and after the consolida- 


iaunching on world revolutionary 
conquests. It is however likely that 
the Bolshevik politbureau, after the 


unexpectedly fast emergence of the 
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Chinese Communist party to full au- 
thority in China, has now come to 
the conclusion that the stage has been 
set for expansionism—and that this 
is particularly so in view of the fact 
that the recovery of the USSR, fol- 
lowing the enormous devastations 
wrought by the Germans, has been 


faster than earlier calculated. 
Peiping and the Chinese 


The consensus of opinions is that 
the present regime has come to stay 
and that no opposition to the rule of 
the Chinese Communist party can be 
organized. The people are, by and 
large, politically indolent. They are 
law-abiding as long as the authorities 
do not exact too heavy taxes. Since 
the communists took over there has 
been much praise of their officials’ 
tactful, polite and cooperative con- 
duct, their integrity and the practical 
absence of graft and bribery. For 
some time in the winter of 1949/50 
there was oppressive taxation (in 
money and in kind), for the purpose 
of suppressing monetary inflation 
and introducing some measure of sta- 
bility in commodity prices. But the 
Peiping Government was shrewd 
enough, after having achieved its ob- 
jectives, to cancel the high and mul- 
tiple taxation policy, and to cease 
further compulsory subscriptions to 
the so-called victory loan. 

The people have noted with satis- 
faction that the new regime did not 
ignore protests, and this fact has 
greatly stimulated a sympathetic at- 
titude toward the government. Com- 
pared with the hectic times under the 
Kuomintang rule, life is now much 
more secure, and general conditions 
stable. The have 


enough to eat, and their daily rice is 


appear masses 
assured. On the economic front the 
communists have achieved a remark- 
able success. If it were not for the 
very controversial issue of Peiping’s 
foreign policy and alliance with the 
USSR, the Chinese Communist party 
could sleep well. But the hazards of 
this “leaning to one side” policy of 
Mao Tse-tung are formidable, and 


the politically informed public are 


conscious of it. The fear of becoming 
even more deeply entangled in hosti- 
lities with the Western powers is 
most disturbing—and no amount of 
self-assured propaganda from Pei- 
ping can change this profound un- 
easiness. There is however, a hopeful 
feeling among many Chinese that the 
CCP will find a way out of the pres- 
ent impasse. 

The Kuomintang has practically no 
chance to stage a comeback. Only in 
case a war flares can Chiang Kai- 
shek, with his one-quarter to one-half 
million-strong troops in Formosa, at- 
tempt a landing on the South China 
coast. The success of such a landing 
would be contingent upon extensive 
US aerial and naval support. Once a 
landing was effected and the Kuo- 
mintang army had secured certain 
coastal areas, the civil population 
would show its allegiance, and the 
Kuomintang flag would wave in 
every town and every village. Such 
flag waving would mean nothing. The 
people are “neutral” and cannot be 
induced to take an active part on 
either side. They will sit on the fence, 
having been used to doing so during 
the Japanese occupation period and 
the subsequent civil war. Meanwhile, 
Chiang’s forces have a military prob- 
lem before them if and when they 
land, for they will have to fight the 
People’s Liberation army. 

If one samples public opinion to- 
day, in such cities and Shanghai and 
Canton, one arrives at the conclusion 
that the people’s political attitude is 
negative, that they are reluctant to 
pledge even token assistance to either 
of the warring groups. But the ma- 
jority will unmistakably disavow the 
Kuomintang and resist that discred- 
ited party’s return to power in China. 
Chiang himself may rely on a large 
reservoir of goodwill, but he will 
need to disentangle himself from 
Kuomintang “bosses” and attract new 
political talent before he can regain 
more active popular support. 

The question of Chiang’s return is 


however entirely academic so long as 


his army is isolated in Formosa. In 
case of a Sino-American compromise 
always a possibility in spite of the 








present aggravated crisis—the best 
Chiang can hope for is the continued 
“neutralization” of his island until 
the interested powers have deter- 
mined the solution of the issue. 

There were some hopes, in China 
and abroad, centered on Li Tsung- 
jen and a number of other Nation- 
alist leaders, with a view to their or- 
ganizing a “third force” for the even- 
tual formation of a non-communist 
government in south China. But like 
wishful thinking and hoping for a 
split in the high councils of the Chi- 
nese Communist party and the emer- 
gence of a Chinese Tito, the “third 
force” idea is not realizable. 

The upshot of all political investi- 
gation into the question of an alter- 
native to communist rule remains the 
same: only the Kuomintang (in a re- 
formed and reinvigorated manner) 
could establish a government in all 
or part of China if the Chinese Com- 
munist party were. by means of for- 
eign intervention, overthrown. 

If Peiping is recognized by all 
member states of the United Na- 
tions as the sole government of 
China, the invasion of Formosa and 
Kuomintang 
forces can be taken for granted (and 


the conquest of the 


at the same time the Formosan eman- 
cipationists will be deprived of any 
chance to establish their own govern- 
ment, provided that the majority of 
the inhabitants really desires it.) 
Considering the implacable expan- 
sionist policy of the Cominform, the 
UN majority cannot be expected to 
grant voluntarily Peiping’s admission 
to membership and the inclusion of 
Formosa in the communist empire. 
Yet without these two issues being 
settled in favor of the Chinese Com- 
munists, no return to normal condi- 
tions in the Far East can be expected. 

Thus the question of whether to 
protect and nurture the Kuomintang 
on Formosa or to abandon that gov- 
ernment and recognize Peiping is the 
principal issue before the United Na- 
tions—not the fate of Korea. The 
Chinese people are onlookers and re- 
fuse to be participants in the strug- 
gle. They will not rebel against the 
communist authorities and they will 


not, in their hearts, welcome the re- 
turn of Chiang. Their outlook is 
largely fatalistic and tragic. The Chi- 
nese Communist party knows that un- 
der its regime no chance for revolt 
exists. and it also knows that with 


growing political indoctrination the 


youth of China will actively support 
the communist way of life. Time is 
in the communists’ favor. 


China and Hong Kong 


When Hong Kong was occupied by 
the British more than 100 years ago. 
the national pride of the Chinese suf- 
fered and the return of that island 
was always a matter of patriotic in- 
flammation. The Kuomintang has 
been outspoken on the question of 
Hong Kong. but never was this mat- 
ter really pressed by the Chinese. 

The communists have also left the 
issue untouched and have been, in 
fact. very glad that there was Hong 
Kong through which China could 
maintain its foreign trade. If the Far 
Eastern situation had not undergone 
a serious change for the worse. fol- 
lowing the outbreak of war in Korea, 
the question of Hong Kong would 
not have been discussed for a long 
time. But the prospect of major war 
operations in this part of the world 
appears now nearer than even pes- 
simists were anticipating at the be- 
ginning of 1950, and in consequence 
Hong Kong’s position as a potential 
naval and military base cannot be 
overlooked by the communists. While 
it is appreciated in Peiping that Bri- 
tain is anxious to remain at peace 
with China, that Britain would go 
very far to placate the CCP and the 
Cominform, the law of action in the 
postwar world no longer is pro- 
foundly influenced by London. 

As for the desires of the Hong 
Kong citizens, of whatever race and 
nationality, it is obvious to the world 
that traders hate war and desire to 
do business with anybody. But Hong 
Kong’s wishes have no bearing on the 
great issues of this age, and if a clash 
of the two worlds should break out in 
the Far East, this colony cannot 


escape its consequences, 


The British authorities 


have long ago 
Lal t =] 


military 
taken 
They have assembled in an area of 


precautions. 


about 360 square miles, a force of 
some 40,000 men; they have a con- 
siderable number of war planes and a 
large fleet available for the defense of 
Hong Kong. Reinforcements should 
be speedily on the spot as Singapore is 
only some ten flying hours away. The 
communists may find Hong Kong so 
well defended that they will prefer to 
refrain from attacking. One confi- 
dently feels that as long as China needs 
Hong Kong there will be no danger to 
its existence as a British colony. But in 
case of war, China may only see in this 
colony a beach head—and to reduce it 
might seem vital. 

There is, however, a more sanguine 
interpretation of the future of Hong 
Kong should war break out in the Far 
East. namely, that this colony could be 
successfully held in the initial stages of 
the hostilities, and then reinforced and 
converted into one of the principal 
bases for moving foreign and Kuo- 
mintang troops into south China. Via 
Hong Kong with iis unrivalled com- 
facilities 
yards, warehouses, spacious harbor, 


mercial (including dock- 
etc.). the invasion of China can be 
pushed: and the Chinese Communist 
army may retreat into the interior. 
Confidence in the future of Hong 
Kong is shown by practically all 
British firms whose new investments 
are steadily rising; the same can be 
said. of the old 


“vested 


resident Chinese 
What occasional 


attacks of panic there are result from 


interests.” 


actions of Chinese flight capitalists 
from Shanghai and other cities of 
China. The most remarkable and im- 
pressive thing in the present appar- 
ently doomed Far East is the stolid 
confidence in the future which Brit- 
ish merchants and financiers not only 
show. but by their very actions prove 
to an otherwise frightened and _jit- 
tery community. 








The Russians 


Have Plenty 
f Headaches Too! 


By 


ELLSWORTH RAYMOND 


any Americans feel life is full 
Mi: petty annoyances, yet we 
live in paradise compared to the 
long-suffering citizens of Soviet Rus- 
sia. Smooth communist propaganda 
lightly glosses over everyday trou- 
bles in the USSR, as if life there were 
all peaches and cream. But bitter let- 
ters to the editor still flood Soviet 
newspaper offices and. despite iron- 
clad press censorship, some of them 
are printed. Here are typical com- 
plaints from the common man that 
Pravda and other leading USSR 
journals dared to publish this year: 

Men’s yellow shoes went out of 
fashion in America years ago, but re- 
main the latest style in the Soviet 
Union. Down in the Caucasus, where 
Stalin was born and raised, the Mode 
Shoe Factory makes yellow shoes its 
choice specialty. A local citizen 
wanted to be well-dressed. and 
bought a pair. But after he had worn 
them only two days, the yellow shoes 
changed color to an unbecoming 
green. 

At least, the Caucasian still had his 
shoes. Up in the Ural city of 
Sverdlovsk, the third largest indus- 
trial town in the USSR, footwear 
stores formerly had no_ large-sized 
overshoes for men or women. In a 
land of ice and snow like Russia. ga- 
loshes are a real necessity. and peo- 
ple with big feet started grumbling. 
Finally, the shoe stores demanded 
more large overshoes from the Chem- 
ical Ministry. which makes them 
from synthetic rubber. The Ministry 
responded nobly: now Sverdlovsk 
stores receive nothing but large ga- 
loshes. and no small and medium 
sizes at all. Every need of big-footed 
customers has been filled, giant over- 
shoes clog the store shelves, and buy- 
ers with normal feet are in despair. 

Food. too, is sometimes not what 
it should be. In Lvov, a Polish city 
annexed by the USSR during recent 
sears. the local chicken farm, for 
some strange reason, began to make 
and sell honey cookies. Their purity 
was solemnly certified by the chicken 
veterinarian, and according to Soviet 
standards they are cheap—only two 
dollars per pound. But these cookies 











are so bad in taste that no one will 
buy them. 

Another 
about the enameled pots and pans 
supplied to Soviet kitchens. He asks: 
“Why must Russian enamel ware al- 


letter-writer is worried 


ways be green? Can’t we have more 
than one monotonous color?” 

Ready-made suits are not common 
in the USSR. Instead, men must buy 
the cloth in a store, and have a tailor 
carve it up. But in Krasnoyarsk, a 
large city in mid-Siberia, the local 
tailors’ cooperative will take orders 
for suits only after a month’s wait. 
The sole other alternative is the local 
garment factory. which needs 40 to 
50 days to fill a private order. Mean- 
while, of course. there is plenty of 
cloth in the city stores. 

Archangel, the greatest port of Up- 
per European Russia, lies far north, 
just below the Arctic Circle. Even 
summers are cool, and winter starts 
unpleasantly early. By mid-Septem- 
ber, the 
with firewood, the main local fuel. 


city warehouse was filled 


but no householder was allowed to 
make purchases. To those who pro- 
tested, warehouse officials explained: 
“We would be glad to sell the fire- 
wood, but the Regional Trade Office 
Irate 
housewives descended upon the re- 


hasn’t yet fixed the price.” 


gional office, which hastily passed the 
buck: “No price list has come from 
the Trade Ministry in Moscow.” 
Meanwhile, the 
Archangel shivered in 


good people of 
their cold 
homes. 

At Moscow, the Art Industries Co- 
operative makes talking dolls, which 
sell for the fancy price of $35 apiece. 
A woman purchased one for her 
little daughter. Half an hour later. 
the doll stopped talking. Two hours 
later, with no ill handling. one of 
the doll’s legs fell off. 

The woman—to put it mildly— 
was angry. So are the athletes of a 
city near Moscow. The one and only 
local sports store sells volley balls. 
Once a ball is bounced. its spherical 
roundness changes to the shape of a 
watermelon er pear. Two or three 
games are enough to break its cover. 
After many complaints, the town 


committee of standards ordered the 
store to send back the ailing volley 
balls to their manufacturer, a local 
handicraft cooperative. But the shop 
had a better idea: the balls were re- 
christened “Amateur Volley Balls,” 
and are still on sale. 

Most Russians love to sing and 
dance. often with musical accompani- 
ment from an accordion, which is 
now as much the national instrument 
of the USSR as the ancient balalaika. 
Two Red Army soldiers saved their 


pay once, and bought a fine-looking 


accordion made by the Red Guerrilla 
Factory in Leningrad. The factory 
must be worried about people with 
sensitive ears, as this accordion will 
never bother anyone with its groans. 
When first stretched open, all the in- 
sides dropped out without a sound. 

If Ivan enjoys his music by vic- 
trola, he may suffer too. A_ letter- 
writer complains that phonograph 
needles produced by the Steel Rope 
Factory in the Urals make symphony 
orchestras sound like locomotives let- 
ting off steam, and a soprano and 
tenor duet like animals in a slaughter- 
house. 

Then there is the sad case of peas- 
ants in a region of once free Lithu- 
ania. They were told wires would be 
run from a city radio receiver to 
loudspeakers in their village huts. 
Thus, for the first time, collective 
farmers would receive the blessings 
of radio music and propaganda. In 
the USSR, it is quite common for 
many loudspeakers to be served by 
one radio, this being cheaper than 
the manufacture of private sets, and 
of course. much simpler for govern- 
ment control over radio listening. 
But a loudspeaker with piped-in pro- 
grams is better than no radio ait all, 
so the Lithuanians enthusiastically 
erected 120 miles of telephone poles 
to carry the wires. After this back- 
breaking work. they are still minus 
radio, because no wire can be found 
for the poles. 

Many Soviet letters to the editor 
speak with quiet fury about the per- 
formance of bicycles made in the 
USSR. In the Volga valley, it is eas- 
ier to buy a new bicycle than to find 


parts for an old one. Moscow stores 
actually sell bicycle parts, but if a 
Volga dweller travels there to buy 
them, he returns empty-handed. Mos- 
cow knows that the parts are worth 
their weight in gold, and refuses to 
sell them to out-of-towners. 

Yet parts are sorely needed, be- 
cause Soviet bicycles have far from a 
long, sturdy life. After two weeks of 
use, the bearings fell out of the rear 
wheel and pedals of a bicycle made 
by a plant in the capital of the 
Byelorussian Soviet Republic. Even 
worse was the unhappy experience of 
a purchaser in Riga, the capital of 
now Soviet Latvia. He proudly rode 
his bike away from the store. He 
had gone fifty yards when the handle 
broke. In great indignation he took 
the bicycle back, and forced the store 
to exchange it for another. But sad 
to say, the second contraption too fell 
to pieces in a few days. 

Bicycles are no worse than the 
locks and keys manufactured by the 
Electrowelder Cooperative in Kiev, 
capital of the Ukrainian Soviet Re- 
public. These guardians of privacy 
are somewhat remiss in their duties: 
each of the keys readily opens any 
of the locks. 

Though such incompetence is se- 
verely criticized by Soviet newspa- 
pers and magazines, they too make 
ghastly local paper 
harshly condemned the president of 


errors. One 


a nearby collective farm for neglect- 
ing to communism 
among his farmers. The newspaper 


never bothered to learn that the farm 


propagandize 


president had been confined to a hos- 
pital bed for two months. 

Soviet schoolteachers are up in 
arms against the Young Leninist—a 
magazine published by the govern- 
ment especially for schoolchildren. 
Every issue of this journal has mis- 
spelled words and grammatical 
errors. 

A city newspaper in the Urals does 
even wérse. A recent issue of this 
four-page journal printed the second 
and third pages so badly that nothing 
could be read except headlines. The 
publishing business really seems to 
be in a bad way: in East Siberia 
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Russian Headaches: conned 


there appeared recently a book with 
its pages in brilliant disorder: page 
164, 161, 162, 167, 168, 165, etc. 
Soviet magazines have the unpleas- 
ant habit of coming out late. It is 
not unusual to find a February, or 
even January, issue carrying an an- 
nouncement first in March. 
Even instruction pamphlets fall far 
behind times. A region near Moscow 
was preparing to celebrate the sixth 


made 


anniversary of its liberation from 
Hitler's army, and all local prop- 
dutifully awaited the 
monthly “Agitator’s Handbook,” 
which would tell them what to say on 
the historic occasion. The Handbook 


agandists 


duly made its appearance—several 
days after the celebrations were over. 

How about this: the pamphlet 
“Technical Agricultural Advice to 
Collective Farms” is a publication of 
the USSR Ministry of Agriculture. 
and supposedly gives up-to-the-min- 
ute advice on farming. This past sum- 
Mer, just as harvesting began, the 
latest issue of the agricultural paper 
arrived on the farms. Advice on har- 
vesting would have been too much to 
expect. The issue was devoted to de- 
tailed instructions on how to prevent 
melting snow from draining off the 
fields. Small wonder that many Rus- 
sian peasants use their village librar- 
ies as grain storehouses! 

Soviet letters to the editor reveal 
that even the simplest type of goods 
is often missing from store shelves 
in city and village. Northwest of 
Moscow there is a town badly dam- 
aged during the recent war. To speed 
its reconstruction the government 
loaned a total of $560,000 to private 
citizens who would build their own 
homes. The city is surrounded by 
woods, but the builders found it hard 
to buy either boards or logs. Bricks, 
too, are almost non-existent, though 
the town has four stores claiming to 
sell building materials. Once a few 
bricks were put on sale, but they 
crumbled so badly that no one could 
use them. 

Two centuries ago, Peter the Great 
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founded a factory settlement in the 
great forests north of Leningrad, and 
the modern city on its site is called 
Peter’s Factory. Though now the cap- 
ital of the Karelo-Finnish Republic 
and one of Russia’s largest sawmill 
centers, this city’s stores do not sell 
ordinary coat-hangers, bread pans, 
paint or wash-basins. If a customer 
dares to ask for such luxuries, the 
standard reply is “You can find that 


in Leningrad, l’n eure.” 

Most collective farms are not mod- 
ern enough to have electricity, but try 
to find 
even in the area around Moscow. If a 
farmer is lucky enough to buy an oil 
lamp, he almost rever can get a lamp 


any lind of oil lamp 


chimney to go with it. 

Giant new fact ries sometimes rise 
very fast in the USSR, especially if 
they are to prodace atom bombs or 
other deadly weapons. But according 
to the letters Soviet editors receive, 
socialist construction crawls at a 
snail’s pace when building non-indus- 
trial projects, which rarely have 
high-priority in Soviet planning. Five 
years ago a legitimate theater burned 


down in a small city of central Euro- 
pean Russia. At first, its rebuilding 
got off to a fast start. The foundation 
was relaid, and the walls soon were 
put up. But then, with no explana- 
tion, all work stopped. Nothing has 
been done since. 

A sugar factory south of Moscow 
promised to refurbish its grounds 
pockmarked by bomb craters during 
the war. Restoration did not start un- 
til 1947; a whole year’s work con- 
sisted in filling in one small bomb- 
hole. During all of 1948, two truck- 


loads of slag were brought to the fac- 
tory grounds, but nothing else was 
done. Last year, the factory sped up 
the works—and ordered three more 
truckloads of slag! But the workers 
are optimistic, and just know their 
park will be ready at the turn of the 
next century. 

Out in the Urals, Stalin’s arsenal, 
there’s a factory named—appropri- 
ately—‘Stalin.” Some years ago, the 
plant decided to install shower stalls 
in one of its inachine shops. For 
three long years the showers have 
been under construction, in true per- 
petual motion: as soon as one section 
of the stalls is finished, the next part 
falls to pieces. By the time that has 














MOST Russians love singing and dancing 
to the accompaniment of an accordion, 
the new national instrument of Russians. 
But the big problem is to find one that 
will last through a long evening of fun. 


LEFT. Admiring glances greet a stock of 
kitchenware that looks fine on the shelf. 
One stouthearted Russian was rash enough 
to complain of finding every pot and pan 


displayed monotonously enameled green. 


TOYS galore to delight the heart of any 
child. Those smiles quickly turn to tears 
when a leg drops off that new doll, or a 
handle snaps off the proud young owner’s 
bicycle on that first experimental ride. 


been rebuilt, the first section has 
collapsed as well. 

Why is there such hopeless incom- 
petence far and wide throughout the 
land of the Soviets? The culprit, of 
course, is not the Russian nation, but 
the Soviet system itself. We all know 
that the larger the organization, the 
greater the bureaucracy and red tape. 
The USSR is a land of state social- 
ism, with the most minor details of 
local life tightly controlled by the 
authorities. Dwarfing all 
other governments and the biggest 


central 


businesses on earth, Soviet Russia to- 
day is the largest organization in the 


world—with the greatest accumula- 
tion of red tape. 

Nothing else explains such inci- 
dents as a Ukrainian steel factory’s 
trials and tribulations when it or- 
dered fine ball-bearings from Lenin- 
grad, and received instead a box of 
electric light plugs. Naturally the fac- 
tory protested, and got the following 
reply from the Leningrad ware- 
house: “We don’t know where we 
sent your ball-bearings, because who- 


ever received them has not yet com- 
plained. Tell us what the plugs look 
like, and in what type of box they 
were packed. We might then be able 


to trace the shipment.” 

Then there were the freshmen stu- 
dents whom Moscow University re- 
fused to enroll, because their high 
school diplomas had no school seal. 
The students rushed back to their 
high school, where the principal told 
them: “We have never had an official 
seal. Go to the local office of the Ed- 
ucation Ministry. They'll stamp your 
students 
trudged over to the education office, 


diplomas.” The weary 
but it, too, was seal-less; they were 
sent to the headquarters of the local 
government. There, at long last, the 
diplomas were officially stamped. All 
difficulties finally seemed settled, un- 
til the poor students again returned 
to the university, which thundered, 
“Idiots! This government seal is no 
good on a diploma. You need a 
school seal!” 

Forced to live under such bureauc- 
racy, the Russian people feel frus- 
trated, and are continually tired be- 
yond their strength. Individuals and 
organizations lose interest in doing 
good work. The state Five-Year Plan 
is fulfilled in letter but hardly in 
spirit. No better example could be 
found than the reaction of office- 
workers in the Koenigsberg region to 
a command from Moscow that more 
be accomplished during working 
hours. This order had such high pri- 
ority that all government offices im- 
mediately held meetings of their en- 
tire personnel to find practical ways 
to carry it out. It goes without saying 
that every one of these meetings was 
held during office working hours. 
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GLINTS 


from a glass 


OVING day at the UN is not sub- 
M ject to the veto—although a lot 
ot harried Secretariat people heartily 
wish it were. What's worse. “mov- 
ing day” is a protracted affair. ex- 
weeks and_ perhaps 
UN’s Manhattan 
headquarters are completed. 

At Lake Success. while the world’s 


tending over 


months. until the 


top diplomats gather in the delegates’ 
lounge to discuss the world situation. 
or meet in one of the great confer- 
ence halls, giant wall partitions go 
sliding up and down outside, as hefty 
workmen juggle the UN scenery. And 
the official you hoped to engage in a 
brief chat turns out to be the little 
man who isn’t there. 

Later you spot him in the UN’s 
blue glass skyscraper on the East 
River. He has developed a stomach 
ulcer. a split personality and a defi- 
nitely anti-social attitude. He has a 
list of gripes a mile long—starting 
with that “pitiful” and “revolting” 
little spot they call a sandwich bar. 
on the fifth floor. And the elevators 

imagine life in a skyscraper where 
the elevator indicators haven't yet 


heen installed! 


Trouble in the Underworld 


The troubles of those who must 
fly high into the air searching for 
comrades missing in action on un- 
marked floors, is as nothing to the 
melancholia of staff members con- 
signed to the skyscraper’s third sub- 
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basement. They stare at you with sal- 
low-cheeked suffering and demand: 
“Why. oh why, did they wall us into 
these dungeons—in a building that 
has the biggest window space in re- 
lation to its floor space in the entire 
world?” Certain sympathetic listen- 
ers have suggested that decompres- 
sion chambers. like those in mines 
and submarines, be installed to ease 
the heavy atmospheric pressure on 
the UN's “underworld.” 


Souvenir! Souvenir! 


UN moving is the delight of 
the public. who still attend the many 
meetings at Lake Success. and who. 
amid the rush and frenzy. are less 
carefully supervised. It’s a souvenir 
hunter’s field day. One glorified klep- 
tomaniac was caught attempting to 
make off with pockets bulging. “Just 
a little souvenir!” He had abstracted 
three (3) brass holders for toilet paper 
rolls. 


Cyclone Center 


At the Manhattan 


at the very center of the storm. sits 


neadquarters. 


lovely Miss Ottilie Hayes. directing 
traffic. Visitors who are referred to 
her Reception Desk for an explanation 
of why they are not permitted to 
“just go upstairs.” often exhibit a pre- 
liminary _ this-is-an-outrage-and-you- 
can't-stop-me-anyway” attitude. Miss 
Hayes is endowed with patience and 


diplomacy——but one day recently she 


house 


did have to call on the guards, when 
a lady went clean berserk and started 
to wreck the brand new furnishings. 

Miss Hayes does the first rough 
screening of UN job applicants be- 
fore referring them to Personnel. And 
there are all kinds—from unshaven 
hoboes to full-fledged clergymen. The 
other day one aroused her fury. 
“Imagine that!” she exploded. “He 
came around looking for a mainte- 
nance job—-for his wife!” 

There was also the gentleman who 
insisted for twenty solid minutes, get- 
ting angrier all the time, that he 
wanted a medical examination. “He 
refused to believe.” Ottilie says. “that 
the UN is not a hospital!” 


From the Fighting Front 


The New Year has brought mail- 
bags bulging with greetings from 
friends of the UN all around the 
globe. Most cherished by the. staff 
of the Correspondence Unit are three 
unassuming cards from somewhere 
in Korea. Two bear the emblem of 
the 24th Infantry Division and con- 
tain a printed Korean text. They are 
from Pfc. Elliot Story of the 19th 
Infantry Regiment. and from Sgt. J. 
C. Bauschitz of Battery C, 11th Field 
Artillery Battalion, who have inscribed 
them “from the boys.” The third card 
brings a cheery message from the 
crew of the USS Eldorado, somewhere 
in the waters near the Korean No- 
Man’s-Land. 





Tee teetinr en Ss 





Ophelia, Ophelia! 


Blossoming in the light of UN 
glory is Miss Ophelia Yuen of Ur- 
uguay, a pretty brunette whose rise 
to fame is due to the fact that her 
name is pronounced exactly like that 
of the world organization she serves. 
She was first discovered by an enter- 
prising newspaper correspondent as- 
signed to the UN, who featured her 
in an article. Since then “Miss UN” 
has received a voluminous fan mail. 
heavily loaded with marriage propos- 
als. She was a guest on the radio pro- 
gram “Believe It Or Not’”—and 
whenever she goes out of town is re- 
ceived like Trygve Lie himself. 

But of course. there are still a few 
who have never heard of Ophelia. Thus 
the indignant gentleman who called 
headquarters on the ‘phone and was 


greeted by Miss Yuen. “Izzat so? 


” he 
growled. when he heard the name. 


“Miss UN. eh? Well. I'm Mr. L.T.U.” 





Press Sit-down! 


The large contingent of press cor- 
respondents covering UN activities 
couldn't veto the general moving day 

but they did veto their own. Re- 
porters from the countries of the 
Western world and from the Eastern 
bloc nations showed the greatest pos- 
sible unanimity in their downright re- 
fusal to budge an inch from Lake Suc- 
cess. as long as the General Assembly. 
the Security Council and other UN 
organs continue to hold their meetings 
there. Even when the carpenters ar- 
rived, and noisily tore apart the docu- 
ments section of the big press room. 
the correspondents were adamant. 

The feud has caused a_ hilarious 
situation. All UN press officers—-mem- 
bers of the Secretariat who normally 
aid the press in obtaining facts—have 
been moved to new quarters in Man- 
hattan. Documents covering UN activ- 
ities. meetings. speeches. the special- 
ized agencies, etc. are distributed from 


the “glass house.” But the reporters 








“Tsolationism? Heck, no—this is orders. Pop supplies the glass.” 


are sitting tight—at Lake Success. 
Sometimes one contacts a press officer 
by telephone. As ior the documents 
they now get dual distribution. 

What with the UN lacking an army 
and the A-bomb, no one can_ pre- 
dict how long the press rebellion will 
last. Except the correspondents: they 
state firmly that they can be paged in 
the delegates’ lounge at Lake Success 
until June 1. when the meetings of the 
60 nations will also be transferred to 
Manhattan. 


Mr. Lie—W hich One? 


\ marble bust of Secretary Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie has just been in- 
stalled in the latter's suite on the 
very top floor of the UN’s new glass 
house. Visitors, led by a guide, tiptoe 
in when Mr. Lie is not there, to have 
a look at it. And do they get a big sur- 
prise! For the bust. by a Norwegian 
compatriot of the Secretary General, 


bears the signature “Emile Lie.” 
Benegal Ray—Four of a Kind 


But then. why not? There are four 
Benegal Raus-—all four in public life, 
Moreover. they are brothers. Sir 


Benegal Narsing Rau, India’s chief 
UN delegate, is second oldest. Sit 


Benegal Rama Rau, former Indian 
Ambassador to the US. and third in 
age, is now governor of India’s Re- 
serve Bank. Youngest of the flock is 
Benegal Shiva Rao. who deliberately 
altered the spelling of the name. He’s 
a UN Assembly delegate and member 
of India’s Parliament. The eldest 
brother is Benegal Sanjiva Rau, presi- 
dent of a college in Benares. 

It’s all in the way names are built 
in India, explains Mr. B. Shiva Rao. 
The village name comes first-—Bene- 
gal is a town south of Bombay. Next 
is the given name——like Shiva, or 
Narsing. which means “lion among 
men.” Last. you tack on the caste 
name. Rau identifies the subcaste of 
Saraswat Brahmins. to which the 
brothers belong. As for the “Sir”—+4 
it would really be “Shri” or “Mister” 
now. for the Indians no longer recog- 
nize British titles. But Sir Benegal’s 
friends cling to their affectionate tag 


for him, “Sir B.N.” 








The Man 
Behind 


Austin 


By PETER KIHSS 


AMBASSADOR ERNEST 


ARNOLD GROsS 


and not too much of the 
traces back to the No. 2 men. 
It was the No. 2 man, for instance, 


result 


LI: THE United Nations, much of the 
glory 


who picked up the task when Count 
Folke Bernadotte, UN mediator, was 
assassinated in Palestine. That No. 2 
man, Ralph J. Bunche, went on to 
win the Nobel Peace prize. 

Behind Secretary General Trygve 
Lie, it is an open secret that No. 2 
men such as A. H. Feller, his legal 
adviser, and Andrew W. Cordier, his 
executive assistant, bear much of the 
UN chief's political responsibility. 

In UN 
whole galaxy of No. 2’s worked with 
Bernard Baruch in the American del- 


atomic negotiations, a 


egation. Baruch called his chief aide, 
John M. Hancock, “my old Diesel.” 

John Foster Dulles was an American 
delegation No. 2 when he engineered 
the Assembly resolutions that set up 
a Trusteeship Council supervising the 
welfare of 15,000,000 dependent peo- 
ples, and piloted the Acheson plan 
against aggression through the 1950 
General Assembly. Philip C. Jessup 
was American No. 2 representative to 
the Security Council when he opened 
conversations with Russia’s Jacob A. 
Malik that led to the lifting of the 
Berlin blockade. 

Behind Warren R. 


\ustin. as vear-round chief American 


Ambassador 


UN delegate, there is a No. 2 man 
whose importance on the interna- 
tional diplomatic front is constantly 
increasing. He is 44-year-old Ernest 
first ever to hold the 
rank of deputy US representative to 
the entire UN. 


Last year Ambassador Gross rep- 


Arnold Gross 


resented the United States in nearly 
a third of the Security Council’s 
seventy-two meetings. It was he who 
called on the Council to proceed with 
its work in January 1950, after Rus- 
sia’s Malik staged his second dramatic 
walk-out. It was his lot to call for 
a session of the Council on that fate- 
ful Sunday, June 25, when the North 
Communists invaded South 
Korea. He drafted and submitted the 
resolution that started the UN on its 


Korean 


first military collective security effort. 


It was Ambassador Gross who 


faced unhappy odds in the Council 
meetings in which Communist China 

over American opposition—won 
the invitation to send a delegation to 
Lake Success to present charges of al- 
leged American invasion of Formosa. 
He voted “no” on that point—but he 
nevertheless joined in the majority’s 
overriding of Nationalist China when 
it sought to use the double veto to 
block the invitation. 

Gross admitted that the United 
States did not find it pleasant to be 
outvoted. But he voiced this historic 
statement: “It is the policy of the 
United States to restrict the use of the 
veto by extending wherever possible, 
by example, by precedent or by 
agreement, the area of Security 
Council action in which the veto is 
not applicable.” 

It was Ambassador Gross whom 
the State Department named as rep- 
resentative of the unified command, 
to describe to the Assembly’s cease- 
fire committee the elements deemed 
essential in any truce with the Chi- 
nese Communist forces in Korea. 

It has since been revealed that these 
included withdrawal of the North 
Koreans beyond the 38th parallel, a 
demilitarized zone, and Nationalist 
China’s participation in political talks 
on Formosa, and on China’s UN seat. 

Now Ambassador Gross has a new 
assignment that may prove one of the 
most important of all. He has been 
named first American member of the 
new UN Peace Observation Commis- 
sion, set up under the Acheson peace 
plan proposed by the US and adopted 
by the General Assembly. 

Gross’ own behind-the-scenes, role 
has been that of the American/ dele- 
gation’s chief consultant with other 
Security Council and key UN delega- 
tions in critical soundings and plan- 
ning. The job he describes as the 
“toughest” is the maintenance of con- 
tacts with Russia’s Mr. Malik. Rela- 
tions of the American Embassy in 
Moscow with the Soviet Foreign Min- 
istry and contacts between the State 
Department and the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington are—with no Ameri- 
can choice—formal, sporadic, even 
perfunctory. 








America’s No. 1 and No. 2 men at 
the UN complement each other. Am- 
bassador Austin came to the post 
from the United States Senate, where 
he was Vermont’s elected representa- 
tive. He has a senator’s flair for ap- 
pealing to the public, and the citizen’s 
share of vehement and undisguised 
Ambassador Gross 


emotion. came 


from a career in the government 
bureaucracy and, among other things, 
liaison with Congress. He has been a 
negotiator and an administrator— 
handsome, suave, but with the diplo- 
mat’s will to impassivity. 

Austin practiced law before judges 
and juries, a major asset in these 
days when the UN has become an 
ideological—and _ television—forum 
of the times. Gross delved into inter- 
national law, a more abstract intel- 
lectual pursuit, but essential in the 
UN. The two men had to get used to 
each other. But Ambassador Gross, a 
top aide to two Secretaries of State, 
George C. Marshall and Dean Ache- 
son, now says that he “never worked 
with anybody that I loved more.” 
hail-fellow, and_ his 
very name Warrer, in some diction- 
aries, is defined as “good friend” (in 


Austin is a 


others as “park protector” or “game 
warden”). Gross is aptly named, too 

for Ernest signifies “intent, seri- 
ous. sincere.” It is a capsule charac- 
terization of a man who was born in 
Brooklyn, but spent only the first 
eight days of his life in everyman’s 
town, and much of the rest in the 
rarefied climes of Harvard, Oxford 
and the Geneva School of Interna- 
tional Studies. 

Austin can get angry in Council 
debates—on the right side. Gross 
draws a softer glove over the same 
American hand. As State Department 
legal adviser. he battled Soviet bloc 
attempts in the 1948 Assembly to 
oust Jan Papanek. anti-communist 
Czechoslovak, from UN posts to 
which he had been elected as an in- 
dividual expert, rather than govern- 
ment representative. To Soviet 
charges that Dr. Papanek had los; his 
government’s confidence, Gross’s re- 
ply was in characteristic vein. He said 
the Soviet statement was “perhaps as 
interesting, but no more relevant 


than the fact that Dr. Papanek has 
lost his confidence in the Czechoslo- 
vak government.” 

Ambassador Gross comes from 
German-Austrian stock, but his fam- 
ily is third-generation American— 
teachers. lawyers, businessmen. In 
1933, he married the former Kathryn 
Watson, daughter of ex-Senator Jim 
Watson, of Indiana, Republican floor 
leader during the Hoover administra- 
tion. He met his future bride on a ship 
when he was returning from Oxford, 
and she was coming home from a 
European trip. They have a son and 
two daughters. 

Following his university studies in 
international law, he talked his way 
into a State Department job as assist- 
ant legal adviser in 1931. A friend of 
his, Jack Tate, had arranged the date. 
Sixteen years later, when Mr. Gross 
became the department’s legal ad- 
viser, he brought Mr. Tate back from 
the Federal Security Administration, 
where he had been general counsel, 
and made him his assistant. 


From NAM to NLRB 


In between, Mr. Gross had left the 
government in 1934 to be general 
counsel to the printing and publish- 
ing industries. He became associate 
general counsel of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers in 1936— 
and two years later went to be asso- 
ciate general counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board, “the only liv- 
ing man who ever went there from 
the NAM,” he thinks. In World War 
II, he served as a lieutenant colonel 
in military government, mostly in 
Washington but winding up the war 
in Europe. Afterward, he became 
deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Occupied Areas, where his War 
Department opposite was Dean Rusk. 
later Assistant Secretary of State for 
UN Affairs. 

As State Department legal adviser. 
Mr. Gross’ main work was on the 
European Recovery Plan, a_ task 
which kept him in touch with Con- 
gress so much that he became Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Congres- 
sional Relations. There he labored 
for the North Atlantic Treaty and the 


military assistance program, and on 
congressional hearings over various 


proposed amendments to the UN 


charter. It was Mr. Rusk who first ap- 
proached him about joining the UN 
delegation—about a year before 
President actually 
nated him as general UN deputy rep- 
resentative October 11, 1949, under 


new congressional legislation. The 


Truman nomi- 


Senate confirmed him within two 
days. and he took up his duties at the 
1949 fall Assembly. 

Besides having to be prepared to 
sit in as UN representative at any 
time and dividing up various chores 
in that connection with Ambassador 
Austin, and besides his consultations 
with foreign delegates, Ambassador 
huge 
190 members 
on the political side, eighty more in 


Gross has reorganized the 


American delegation 


the military staff group. Under his 
plan, Minister John C. Ross has be- 
come a chief of staff, making assign- 
ments, and Secretary-General Richard 
S. Winslow has become an execu- 
tive officer, responsible for knowing 
what’s going on where and how far 
along. Staff meetings of top members 
take place virtually daily, and coor- 
dinating groups work on_ specifi¢ 
problems. 

Ambassador Gross is also the dele- 
gation’s chief contact with the State 
Department. Twice daily he talks by 
telephone with Assistant Secretary of 
State John D. Hickerson, in charge of 
UN affairs. Washington officials, Am- 
bassador Gross says, “don’t ride the 
telephone to keep us in line but be- 
of the team.” 
Where many an envoy is on the far 


cause we are part 


end of the line in getting instructions 
from Washington, the UN mission, 
according to Ambassador Gross, al- 
most invariably can give its opinion 
hefore instructions are set up. 
Preparedness and painstaking are 
the words for Ambassador Gross. His 
philosophy is to make the UN strong 
as the means of attracting the Rus- 
sians into international cooperation. 
He thinks peace is going to be a 
long process, but one worth seeking. 
He has a proper suspicion of what he 
calls “booby-traps”—that would split 
the free world, and bring no one peace. 
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Folks Have Thought of a Way 
In Sunny Arizona 


To Build © orld Brotherkood 


Grass Roots 


Diplomats 


By WALTER BRIGGS 


HOENIX, capital of sunny Arizona. 
P: a long way from London and 
Moscow and Peiping and even from 
Washington--a long way from the 
capitals where great decisions on war 
and peace are being made. 

Phoenix is a quiet. clean city sit- 
ting amid vast acres of cotton. let- 
tuce. dates and oranges that are 
wrought by irrigation from the des- 
ert of the Southwest. The people of 
Phoenix interest themselves in the 
marketing of these crops. in cattle 
ranching. in copper mining. in small 
industries. in welcoming the flood of 
winter tourists. They busy themselves 
with their homes. their schools, their 
churches, their city government. 
They go to rodeos. to fairs. to ball 
games. 

Far enough from the West Coast 
to shirk immersion in Asian affairs 
and to escape fear of foreign attack. 
so far from the Atlantic seaboard 
that they've taken relatively little 
interest in European affairs. Phoeni- 
cians have lived in splendid isolation. 
Generally speaking. the world has 
become a part of their lives only dur- 
ing wars. only when their men went 
off to fight abroad. Their press, with 
but limited world coverage. has re- 
flected the provincialism of their 
thinking. 

But something happened to a small 
group of Phoenicians last fall. Per- 
haps it was the names they began to 
read: Johnson, Garcia, Goldberg. 
Slovitsky—-names with Phoenix ad- 
dresses. dead. wounded, captured. 
missing. Perhaps it was the earnest 
radio voices of statesmen and com- 
mentators. Perhaps it was a germ of 
consciousness that isolation isn’t the 
way to live in today’s world. 

Whatever it was. these folks de- 
cided “If there is to be peace in the 


MEMBERS of the Phoenix Advertising 
Club, Al Tudor, Mildred May and Dave 
McCutcheon, pointing to countries of the 
worid for which they hope soon to be 
“correspondents” or “representatives.” 











world, we must begin to understand 
the people of other countries.” 

\ practical ideal? Surely. The 
group set out to do something about 
their dream. The Phoenix Advertis- 
ing Club, a lively circle that takes 
the lead in many civic activities, ad- 
dressed the Washington ambassadors 
of the 60 


countries of the United Nations. It 


and ministers member 
was suggested to each diplomat that 
he appoint one of the club’s members 
as “honorary public relations consul” 
in Phoenix for his country. The pur- 
pose, the club hastened to point out. 
was “not primarily to have the hon- 
orary consul perform normal consu- 
lar duties. although if one of your 
citizens were in trouble our members 
are the kind of people who would do 
their best to help him.” The real pur- 
pose was “to help our own citizens 
learn more about other nations: their 
people, their customs, and what they 
feel and think.” 

Each diplomat was given three 
names, with appropriate personal 
background, to choose from for their 
“consul” in Phoenix. The members 
had been asked what countries they 
had visited, what languages they 
spoke, and what country they would 
like to represent. 

The club’s decision to go ahead 
with the project was followed by a 
period of anxious waiting. Would the 
diplomats go for it? 

Canada was first to reply. Yes. she 
thought it was a fine idea. Israel 
came along next. Peru. Honduras, 
Panama, the Dominican Republic all 
asked to be counted in. 

Almost all made one reservation. 
They were shy of the term “consul.” 
Too official. they said 
volve them in_ technical 
Okay. the club wrote back, let’s make 
it a more innocuous-sounding “cor- 


it would in- 
red-tape. 


respondent” or “representative.” This 
was agreeable to the diplomats. 
Meanwhile. the United States De- 
partment of State promised coopera- 
tion. Chief UN Delegate Warren R. 
Austin wrote warmly of tke plan. 
Recently replies have flowed in 
from Denmark. Cuba, Belgium, Li- 
beria. Argentina, Brazil, Haiti, Indo- 


nesia, Mexico, the Netherlands, Tur- 
key. France, Great Britain, Uruguay, 
Nicaragua. Australia. 

Greek Ambassador Athanase G. 
Politis wrote of his gratitude for the 
club’s sympathetic interest in my 
country.” A Pakistan representative 
called the project “rather bold in 
conception and extremely commend- 
able in purpose.” A number of the 
diplomats said they were forwarding 
word of the project to their home 
Only a 


couple turned the project down cold. 


governments for sanction. 


The members themselves _ re- 
sponded enthusiastically to the idea. 
“We used to read the world news in 
the papers, but everything seemed so 
far away,” said one. “When I was ap- 
pointed to represent a UN country | 
got to feeling I was really doing 
something about world affairs. For 
the first time, I’ve taken a real inter- 
est in what’s going on.” 

Once a “representative” is ap- 
pointed he is expected to take a dili- 
gent interest in his new country. He 
is to follow news of it in the press, 
read about it. seek material from the 
foreign government itself. build up a 
“diplomatic portfolio”—and, if pos- 
sible, visit the country. 

As he steeps himself in the various 
facets of the country’s life. the “rep- 
resentative” passes on what he knows 
to schools, youth groups. service and 
veterans organizations, churches. He 
arranges for exhibits. speeches, fo- 
rums. films. 

There are many angles to the pro- 
gram. Girl Scouts sew flags of the 60 
UN nations. Foreign visitors are wel- 
comed and introduced. Foreign stu- 
dents are helped and encouraged. 

Not long ago the club had its first 


foreign visitor in connection with the 
plan. A British consular official had 
heard all about it at his embassy in 
Washington. Enroute to a new as- 
signment in Los Angeles. he picked 
up a Phoenix newspaper in a neigh- 
boring city and read that the Phoenix 
Advertising Club was meeting that 
very noon. “Just the chaps | wanted 
to see there,” he told himself. “What 
luck!” He stepped on the gas in time 
to introduce himself to surprised and 
delighted club members just as they 
were cutting their steak. 

“May I, as an old advertising man, 
congratulate you on your splendid 
promotion scheme for world peace,” 
he said. 

The most recent of the diplomatic 
replies—and to the members one of 
the most encouraging—came from 
the Embassy of Yugoslavia. “We will 
let you have any necessary material 
and discuss with you any question 
which you might be interested in,” 
the letter said. Commented a club 
member: “I’m proud that we’re able 
to do something on an international 
level with a communist country with 
which our country is trying to build 
a firmer friendship.” 

The club has not yet heard from 
Soviet Russia or any of the other 
communist countries. “We'd sure like 
to see them join in. Let’s be realisti¢é 
about this thing. Rival football teams 
and business competitors find out all 
they can about each other.” 

The club hopes that as its project 
expands other groups in the US will 
take it up, that there will be hun- 
dreds of thousands of “correspond- 
ents” and “representatives” across 
this continent and that in time the 
idea will spread abroad. 


Brotherhood Week February 18-25 


Every year since it was established in 1932 by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, Brotherhood Week has been widely observed 
throughout the United States. This year schools, religious, community and 





lab. 
labor 9 org 


ti join to celebrate it in many events. 











By JOHN HOHENBERG 


Partnership: 


The UN’s 
Working Faith 


wee. 
“HAITI” means “the mountainous land.” 
UN technicians are helping Haitians fight 
soil erosion, their farmers’ worst enemy. 


IN MALAYA, under the Colombo Plan, 
building irrigation reservoirs, like this 
one in North Perak, cements partnership. 


WISE old Asian diplomat pleaded 
tee a young American colleague, 
not so long ago, for better understand- 
ing between their two countries. 

“Please,” said the sage, “don’t let 
the Voice of America continually tell 
us in Asia how high your standard of 
living is in the United States or boast 
of how many guns, tanks and planes 
you turn out for war. Most of our 
people haven’t got enough to eat and 
they won’t understand.” 

The young American was dis- 
mayed. “But don’t you believe your 
people would choose freedom to com- 
munism ?” 

“What is freedom to a half-starved 
people sunk in poverty and disease?” 
asked the Asian softly. “Give us, too, 
a fighting faith and you will never 
regret it.” 

There is such a fighting faith, spon- 
sored by the United Nations. 

It is called partnership—the part- 
nership of free nations voluntarily 
helping each other all over the world 
to eradicate the desperate conditions 
that give rise to communism. 

The alternative is domination by a 
communist dictatorship. 

The ideal of partnership is develop- 
ing slowly, but with infinite variation, 
despite the United Nations defeat in 
Korea, the consequent furore of bit- 
ter self-examination in the United 


States and Europe, the expenditure of 
defense billions in the United States 
and the preparation for the creation 
of new European armies. 

The United Nations is pushing the 
practice of partnership through the 
programs of technical assistance and 
economic development. The United 
States, side by side with its arma- 
ments program, likewise is develop- 
ing the working arrangements in its 
Point Four planning, so called be- 
cause it was the fourth point of Presi- 
dent Truman’s inaugural address. 
The British Commonwealth also is 
participating with the beginnings of 
the Colombo Plan, so labeled because 
its precepts were worked out at Co- 
lombo, Ceylon. France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and other nations willing 
and able to do so are joining, with 
the United States and Britain at vari- 
ous points in the Caribbean and in 
Africa to meet requests for partner- 
ship planning where they arise. 

This is the new diplomacy of eco- 
nomic partnership, which has replaced 
the shabby and discredited colonial- 
ism. The dealings now are between 
free nations as equals. It is true that 
the underdeveloped countries have a 
legitimate complaint when they say 
they are the chief targets of commu- 
nism and that too little is being spent 
on eliminating want. 

Yet, in the face of the threatened 
explosion of World War III, it is 
heartening that the program of part- 
nership is making steady gains and 
that the United States in particular 
plans to push it unless all-out war 
should come. American thinking, es- 
pecially since the Korean war, is 
deeply sympathetic to the ideal of 
joint planning inside and outside the 
UN for economic development. 

For the lesson of Chinese Commu- 
nist triumphs in the Korean war has 
been learned in the United States— 
that the United Nations cannot win 
over aggressive communism with su- 
perior wealth and superior arms 
alone in Asia. Consequently, in the 
struggle for the loyalty of Asia’s 
masses, the United States will con- 
tinue to reinforce the UN with eco- 
nomic as well as military strength. 





American thinking is that, what- 
ever military successes may be won 
either in little wars or in great wars, 
the ultimate solution to the world’s 
ills lies in eradicating the causes of 
war and bringing the underprivi- 
leged nations and their peoples on a 
level with the more fortunate in the 
family of the earth. To implement 
such a long-range ideal now, at a 
most dangerous stage in world his- 
tory, is a testimonial of the belief of 
the United States in the program. 

It has come a long, long way since 
the United Nations General Assembly 
in 1948 authorized the first small ap- 
propriation of $288,000 for a plan 
which was neither properly appreci- 
ated at first nor understood. The al- 
most casual way in which President 
Truman put the idea in his inaugural 
address on January 20, 1949 as his 
“fourth point” had American official- 
dom so baffled that some fairly high 
State Department authorities came 
racing to the United Nations edrly 
in 1949 and asked, “What did the 
President mean?” 

For a long time after that there 
was a fundamental misconception 
that the relatively modest funds set 
aside in the United Nations and the 
United States for technical assistance 
were a true measure of the program 
of emerging partnership. It couldn’t 
be, any more than the pitifully few 
dollars spent on the self-education of 
Thomas A. Edison or Henry Ford 
could measure the might of the elec- 
trical and automotive industries they 
respectively created. 


Partnership is Born 


Partnership had to begin some- 
where, and it was in technical assist- 
ance that the plan found its begin- 
nings. Small groups of experts of vari- 
ous kinds began to travel between 
advanced and underdeveloped nations. 
Plans were drawn, ideas were batted 
back and forth. Sometimes, the accom- 
plishments of the technical assistance 
experts led to the grant of loans by 
the World Bank, the Export-Im- 
port Bank or private agencies. But, 
actually, the loans won on the basis 


of technical aid work were so drear- 
ily small that the underdeveloped na- 
tions despaired of ever being brought 
out of their bondage of misery. 

Now there is at least some light in 
darkness—a glimmering that the 
peaceful ways of man are not being 
forgotten in what many fear is an 
eventual Soviet intention to force the 
world to war. Even in the depth of 
despair over Korea and its conse- 
quences, planning for peace is going 
ahead, though many realize it may be 
a very long-range kind of planning. 

The $34,500,000 set aside by the 
United States for its Point Four work 
is being used in this first year of op- 
eration with increasing effectiveness. 
Bilateral technical assistance agree- 
ments are being negotiated, not only 
for the Latin-American good neigh- 
bors of the United States, but for In- 
dia and other Asian nations as well. 
The Indian-United States agreement 
is for an initial grant of $1,200,000 
in which both nations will exchange 
experts in various fields. The end re- 
sult is to be technical aid for India’s 
river valley development, agriculture 
and transportation. It is the pattern 
of things to come, and the relatively 
small amount of money involved is 
no real indication of the amount of 
private capital that eventually may be 
invested in a prospering India. 

Moreover, some $12,000,000 of the 
American Point Four funds go di- 
rectly to the United Nations and 
make up a part of the $20,000,000 
which a total of 56 participating 
countries—six of them non-members 
of the United Nations—have pledged 
to the UN for 1951. 

The United Nations is pressing its 
part of the partnership planning 
through its own Technical Assistance 
Administration and its specialized 
agencies, the Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, World 
Health Organization, International 
Civil Aviation Organization, Food 
and Agriculture Organization and 
International Labor Organization. In 
‘several cases, notably in Colombia 
and Haiti, whole teams of UN ex- 
perts worked on a complete overhaul 
of a nation. 


It hasn’t always been in massive 
plans for road-building, railroad 
construction or other capital proj- 
ects that the partnership ideal has 
made itself most felt. It’s in the lit- 
tle things, where people can see what 
partnership and the application of 
superior knowledge mean. 

Ir a little Greek mountain town, 
ancient donkey carts for years tried 
to bring grapes to market down 
rutted old trails and each season the 
grapes were so badly squashed that 
little could be done to salvage them. 
The grape growers mourned, but 
nothing happened until an American 
UN welfare expert, Glen Leet, son- 
in-law of former Senator Carl Hatch 
of New Mexico, noticed their predica- 
ment. 

“Why don’t you build a good 
road?” he wanted to know. 

Well, the government wouldn’t let 
them . . . they didn’t have any tools 
or materials . . . and anyway they 
didn’t know how to build a road. 

He communicated with the govern- 
ment. Through his __ intercession, 
townsfolk soon found out that all 
they really needed was some picks, 
shovels, a little dynamite and the 
strong arms of their young men. The 
road was built down the rocky moun- 


tainside very quickly—not one of 


elegant superhighways with 
graded curves and culverts, of course 

-just a road. And the grapes went 
to market, putting the little town on 
a partial cash basis for the first time 
within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant. 


those 


Another technical expert, it was 
reported at UN headquarters, saw 
the hard-working Burmese villagers 
in their cottages turning out beauti- 
ful dresses but with typically loud 
Burmese colors. The expert on cot- 
tage industries was told the dresses 
weren't selling. He advised different 
colors, and began a successful trend. 


British Partnership in Asia 


The little things show how enor- 
mously a nation can profit with just 
a tiny bit of attention. They are har- 
bingers of great programs to come— 
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The UN's Working Faith coninces 


such proposals as the British Co 
lombo plan. While it is true the Com- 


monwealth cannot itself finance a gi- 


gantic project calling for the ex- 


penditure of £1.868.000,000 in’ six 
years for Southeast Asia. neverthe- 
less the plan is of enormous signifi- 
cance because it put together for 
the first time all ideas for technical 
assistance and economic development. 
to point to the possible yield of 
partnership. 

Instead of scattering the planning 
and the results on a hundred differ- 
ent fronts. the Colombo proposal 
boldly declares these points as its 
objectives: 

1. Provision of 13.000.0005 more 
acres under cultivation in Southeast 
Asia—-a gain of 315%. 

2. Extension of irrigation to 13. 
000.000 more acres 

3. Growth of 6.000.000 more tons 


a gain of 17‘:. 


of grain——an increase of 10‘;. 

1. Generation of 1.100.000  kilo- 
watts more electricity —a gain of 67°: < 

In 1949, the Colombo planners re- 
port. there were more than 3.000 uni- 
Versities. technical training colleges 
and trade schools in the Common- 
wealth countries of South and South- 
east Asia. turning out 150.000 trained 
men a year. By 1957 it is hoped to 
increase the number of schools to 
3,670 and the trained men output 
to nearly 200.000. 

Moreover. a similar rise is planned 
in the exchange of fellowship holders 
and other students working abroad. 
and the provision of experts from 
overseas. 

India’s 350.000.000 persons. of 
whom seven out of ten depend on the 
land for their living. count on har- 
nessing great rivers in TVA schemes 
to increase agricultural and power 
output. boosting foodgrains. cotton. 
jute and oil seed by many millions 
of tons. 

For example. the United States has 
only about one-sixth more land un- 
der cultivation than India. but In- 
dia’s wheat yield per acre is one-half 
that of the United States and India’s 
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cotton vield is one-fifth that of the 
United States. Lack of tractors and 
fertilizers is the reason. 

The United States uses 13.000.000 
tons of fertilizer a vear. compared 
with India’s 200.000 tons. The 
United States has nearly 2.500.000 
tractors. but India has only 10.000. 
Obviously the answer is for India to 
get the funds. materials. knowledge 
and men to turn out more of both 
and the Colombo Plan provides the 
blueprint 

The same kind of detailed plan- 
ning is sketched out for Pakistan. 
with its 82.000.000: Burma. 17.000.- 
O00: Thailand. 
china. 27.000.000: Ceylon. 7.000.- 
000: Malavan Federation. 5.000.000. 


and Indonesia. 76.000.000, 


& 000.000: Indo- 


It is obvious that the ideas 
in blueprint in the Colombo Plan 
could be applied. in one form or an- 
other. to Latin-American countries. 
with 150.000.000 persons south of 
the Rio Grande: to the 40.000.000 of 
the Middle East. and to various parts 
of Africa. 

But the question of funds for de- 
velopment. in a world where arms at 
this time overshadow the tools of 
peace. is the major stumbling block. 
\ new world funding agency may be 
the answer. 

The World Bank. mostly on the 
basis of its own inspection teams, has 
granted loans totalling $1.020.775.- 
OOO for: reconstruction and economic 
development to member nations as 
of December 1. 1950. Missions have 
gone to more than a score of nations 


on detailed projects. This is a part of 
the general pattern. 

Yet many countries with necessary 
projects cannot apply for World 
Bank loans on a strictly business ha- 
sis. For example. what bank would 
finance the elimination of malarial 
swamps preparatory to the possible 
construction of a lumber mill? Or 
an investment in schools to train the 
personnel of various contemplated 
factories? These things underdevel- 


oped nations now must finance them- 


selves or do without, except when 
United Nations agencies or bilateral 
agreements give them the funds. 

Furthermore, what financial insti- 
tution could create with its money 
the kind of spirit that partnership 
breeds? The pleading of a team of 
education experts in Haiti to be kept 
on the job even though they were 
malaria-ridden? Or the self-sacrifice 
of a water control expert in a humid 
Asian delta area who remained at 
his post until he was through with 
his work. but later recommended the 
appointment of a snake-catcher ? 

These are the kind of experts who 
are going now to Afghanistan. 
Burma. Ecuador. Haiti. Iran, Le- 
banon. Thailand. Austria. Greece. 
Brazil. Colombia. India. Indonesia 
and Yugoslavia. They are planning 
for the provision of everything from 
steel mills to insecticides. electrical 
systems to antibiotics, depending on 
the needs of the respective nations to 
which they are assigned. 

It was not without hope that Sec- 
retary-General Trygve Lie declared 
recently: 

“L confidently look forward to the 
establishment of what has been 
called ...a United Nations Recovery 
Force through which all the nations 
will join in a mutually beneficial ef- 
fort to raise the unspeakably low liv- 
ing standards of more than half of 
the human race.” 

This. then. is the fighting faith of 
the United Nations. If it is main- 
tained in this first full year of the 
expanded program of technical aid. 
and followed by economic develop- 
ment. it can be the answer to com- 
munism which for so long has ex- 
ploited the misery of Asia’s masses 
almost 


unchallenged.  Hungering. 


; : ° 
suffering mankind cannot be ; per- 


suaded to choose sides on the basis of 
a dream. or a token of future inten- 
tions. If the free world promises 
partnership. it must practice partner- 
ship. Else the disillusion of the Asian 
masses will be far worse than their 
indifference to their political fate. 

Loyalty is priceless. It cannot be 
bought. Nor can it, once gained, ever 
be repaid. 


ee ee 
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This Month’s 
Books-of-the-W orld 


By ATTICUS 


ou may recall how some enter- 
5 soul wrote to Harold 
Ickes once while he was Secretary of 
the Interior, asking how one might 
stake a claim to land on the moon, as 
soon as transportation lines opened 
up. Mr. Ickes promptly replied that 
this came under the Homestead Act. 
and described the proper forms to be 
filled out by the prospective moon- 
dweller. 

They say there are now tens of 
thousands of uneasy citizens itching 
to take off to some less troubled 
realm. Certainly on the moon they 
will suffer no head colds. because the 
chilly atmosphere will keep the mi- 
crobes under control. But the small 
size of our lunar satellite will reduce 
their weight so drastically that the 
lightweights may utterly disappear. 

With the atmosphere of our planet 
in a state of turbulence and the jets 
still in their infancy. better try a 
flight into the world of books. which 
provides a good homeopathic remedy 
for ills both real and imaginary. For 
the latter there is escape into less in- 
trospective imaginings: for the former 
there is a goodly supply of real- 
ism. For those who feel no over- 
whelming urge to be anywhere other 
than where they are, there are a few 
outstanding novels which in a way 
are a close-up on the history of our 
times and portraits of the human 
types that swarm over the earth. 

Those who are determined to take 
off for somewhere out of reach of the 
atom bomb should have a leok into 


The White Continent—The Story o} 
{ntarctica by Thomas R. Henry ( Wil- 
liam Sloane, $3.75). It will give them 
a little foretaste of moon-dwelling. 
Down there the germs are all dead, 
and there isn’t much else alive, ex- 
cept a few penguins, killer whales, 
sea leopards and green-bellied seals. 
The sky is green and static emanates 
from the end of your nose in the 
form of bright sparks. The shadow 
that follows you here has vanished 
for good. But the South Pole is no 
place for psychotics. You may be 
waking beside your best friend, and 
suddenly, his voice is still in your 
ear. though his body appears to be 
floating in the clouds. Take along 
plenty of hard tack, for farming is 
difficult, though refrigeration is per- 
fect in a land where the depth of ice 
has never been probed. And if you 
walk 


ranges, it won’t prove that you are a 


straight through mountain 
ghost. but only that they were never 
there. Incidentally, you'll come back 
from the White Continent (if you 
ever do), with a far better notion of 
the one still uninhabited portion of 
our globe—and perhaps with a 
greater respect for its inhabited por- 
tions. problems and all. 

For those who can take their real- 
ism straight, the analyses of today’s 
problems are pouring off the presses 
at a rate which causes one to marvel) 
at the intellectual activity of man. 
You will find all the answers in the 
recent books—though you may be 
disconcerted by the fact that the ex- 


BARBARA WARD is British, beautiful 
and regarded by many as one of the best 
economic minds of the twentieth century. 


PENGUINS find life at the South Pole 
quite delightful—but it may prove too 
chilly for refugees from the atomic war. 


COMMUNIST PREMIER Gottwald is the 
shadowy figure behind the characters in 
the new Heym novel, The Eyes of Reason. 
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Books-of-the-World  coninuec 


pert solutions don’t all agree. That, 
however, is the very fascination of 
social mathematics—it leaves room 
for you to think up original answers. 

Among the truly competent per- 
formers in the modern social algebra, 
none is more shrewd than the amaz- 
ing—and quite beautiful—Barbara 
Ward, Assistant Editor of the London 
Economist. At thirty-six, she is one 
of the best thinkers of our genera- 
tion. Try her Policy for the West 
(Norton, $3.75). 

Plowing through man-made moun- 
tains 
records amassed by the United Na- 


of government publications, 
tions. and reports from the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooper- 
ation (OEEC), Miss Ward comes up 
with something approaching a unified 
vision of the attitude the free nations 
must adopt in the face of Soviet hos- 
bility. Stalin, she suggests, may be “an 
old man in a hurry” to see the earth 
conquered before he dies. However, 
with all opposition silenced within 
the Soviet sphere, he must look beyond 
it for the scapegoats every tyrant re- 
quires. And the good communist 
gees capitalism as it sees the wan- 
ing of the moon. He sees this declin- 
ing and decaying capitalist society is 
replaced by the triumph of Marxism. 
“Only one danger threatens to frus- 
trate this happy consummation. The 
final struggle between capitalism and 
communism might lead, as Marx 
half-prophesied, to the destruction of 
both.” 

The Western task, as Miss Ward 
conceives it, is to secure conditions in 
which the Soviet Union is prepared 
to wait. Unlike Hitler, Stalin hopes 
to profit by catastrophe. rather than 
ferce his people into the horrors of a 
general war. He will ride into every 
socitl and economic vacuum. The 
preitlem is therefore ‘to fill the 
vacMums, creating larger and larger 


arepe of strength which communism 
caunot invade. The “containment” of 
Soviet Russia, she concludes, implies 


“not another spurt, not another local 
and temporary effort. but a genuine 


4D 


campaign, sustained over the years, 
to rebuild a secure and_ peaceful 
world.” As for Western rearmament, 
the pivot, she suggests, is the United 
States—and the speed with which it 
can release to its allies vital raw ma- 
terials and machinery procurable 
only in the dollar area. She finds lit- 
tle slack in the American economy, 
but believes that the US can only as- 
sure the adequate rearming of the 
other free nations if its own citi- 
zens practice restraint, shun hoarding 
practices, and are prepared to make 
sacrifices that affect their personal 


comfort. 


Atlantic Defense Challenge 


If you want to give yourself a 
quick course in where we stand in 
the matter of security and how far 
and fast we must move, just run 
through that little volume Defense of 
Western Europe compiled by Walter 


M. Daniels (H. W. Wilson Co., 


“$1.75). Mr. Daniels is a member of 


the foreign news staff of The New 
York Times, and he has selected from 
current writings those articles which 
cast the most light on Atlantic de- 
fense. The include such 
names as Dwight D. 
Harry S. Truman, James P. War- 
burg. Bernard M. Baruch. and many 


authors 
Eisenhower, 


others, in and out of officialdom. 
There are, for instance. comparative 
estimates of the industrial potentials 
of the US and the USSR. Here is a 
sample, annual steel production: 
100.000.000 tons for the US; 25,100.- 
000 tons for the Soviets. And we 
quote just one writer, Eisenhower: 
“Until war is eliminated from inter- 
national relations, unpreparedness 
for it is well nigh as criminal as war 


itself.” 


Heads out of the Sand 


A powerful weapon against any 
enemy is to understand what moti- 
vates him. You need have no fear of 
the FBI if you are found reading 
R. N. Carew Hunt’s The Theory and 


Practice of Communism (Macmillan, 
$3.00). Mr. Hunt has served in the 
Intelligence branch of the British 
War Office, and is at present on the 
staff of the University of London. He 
takes you straight through the com- 
munism that has developed from 
Marx and Engels, through Lenin and 
Stalin, shows how it has been modi- 
fied in practice and how it attempts 
to gain world power. He thinks the 
greatest of all defects in the commu- 
nist system is its lack of self criticism. 
“For no economy, however skilfully 
devised, possesses final validity, or 
can wholly satisfy the needs of the 
common man.” Democracy, and demo- 
cratic progress. are possible where 
mistakes can be admitted, and growth 
allowed for. They are excluded by a 
materialistic social philosophy in 
which “the fundamental assumption 
is the primacy of the economic fac- 
tor, and the individual is provided by 
his rulers with all he is held to need, 
including his opinions.” 


But—How about Tito? 


Of course nowadays we are all in- 
clined to extend a little charity to 
communism when it is sponsored by 
Marshal Tito. Is there a lack of logic. 
a degree of sheer opportunism in this 
approach to the Yugoslav dictator? 
Read Tito and Goliath by Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong (Macmillan, $3.50). 
and make up your own mind. Mr 
Armstrong uncovers the bases of the 
conflict between Tito and Stalin. He 
finds above all hopeful that Tito 
dared to doubt the perfection of the 
Soviet Union, and to place remedies 
for the misery of his own people 
above Moscow. 
“Americans do not claim that the 
American theory of government is 
perfect. If certain Communist leaders 
and groups make that same admis- 
sion regarding Communist theory 
and practice. then distinct progress 
will have been made toward the day 
when different social systems can live 
side by side in mutual accommoda- 


subservience to 


tion and peace.” 

Freedom, it seems, is the only at- 
mosphere in which social progress 
can ever be attained. Accordingly, it 








Eventually you must find your own answers 
to the most important questions of our time 


What will be the fate of the United Nations organization? Must we, as some suggest, abandon 
the framework of the United Nations in our efforts to end the cold war? How can East-West rela- 


tions be improved? 


If the daily press and weekly news reports leave you with a 
feeling of bewilderment to judge for yourself the issues which 
will determine your tomorrows, then turn to the more con- 
sidered pace of books. Dependable, authoritative, entertain- 
ing books, written by men with on-the-scene information 
who can help you translate frontpage headlines into human, 
understandable experiences. 


Your United Nations worn Library 


Each book outstandingly acclaimed by leading reviewers. Read 
what others soy about them—then select one or all for your 
own enjoyment and enligh 





Leo Lania’s 


THE NINE LIVES OF EUROPE 


“A valuable and heartening book. Leo Lania’s tempered optimism 
stands as a useful corrective to the premature pessimists of our time.” 
(Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.) ‘“The most acute of the many studies made 
by American reporters since World War II . . . easy-to-read, impres- 
sionistic and disturbing . . . thoughtful and provocative.” (Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer) “The clearest available analysis of problems every American 
should understand.” (James P. Warburg) “Far superior both as report- 
ing and interpretation.” (Dorothy Thompson) $3.50 


Derso & Kelen’s 


UNITED NATIONS SKETCHBOOK 


A Cartoon History of the United Nations 


“Sprightly, impudent and much more revealing than some of the windy 
press and radio pap that bores the world and causes it to lose faith in 
the UN. It is high time the work of Derso and Kelen, for their tenacious 
coverage of a world story since 1922, be rec d by a disti 
award in journalism.” (New York Herald Tribune) “These Hungarian 
caricaturists are the Gilbert and Sullivans of internationaldom .. . 
There is as much diplomatic savvy in one blithe stroke of the Derso- 
Kelen technique as in a long chapter of the average ambassador’s 
memoirs.” (Christian Science Monitor) 

$2.85, special limited artists’ edition $10.00 


Benjamin A. Javits’ 


PEACE BY INVESTMENT 


“Mr. Javits—attorney, businessman and author—has done a masterful 
job of making his bold plan for peace seem highly practical. He has 
confined his study of the problem to hard economic facts, and has made 
convincing argument as to why a philosophy which has worked eco- 
nomic wonders in the United States would work equal wonders in the 
world.” (New York Times Book Review) “Bound to stimulate con- 
temporary thought on American policies congenial to United States 
world leadership.” (New York Herald Tribune) $3.50 


EVERYMAN’S UNITED NATIONS 


Prepared by the UN Department of Public Information 
With an Introduction by TRYGVE LIE 


“This useful reference book is designed to explain the machinery of the 
organization and to show how it has been and is being used by the 
fifty-eight member Governments. As Trygve Lie points out in his intro- 
ti the princi of the UN Charter will be fulfilled only if the¥ 
peoples of these member states become familiar with this machinery 
and the purpose it is meant to serve . . . In their handling of the more 
explosive issues, the international servants who have compiled the book 
have shown virtuoso skill in reducing each conflict to its barest essen- 
tials and telling it without a trace of partisanship.” (New York Times 
Book Review) Paper bound $1.00 











THESE BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


Or, if more convenient, use this coupon fo see them on approval 














FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me the following book for 10 days’ FREE EXAMI- 
NATION on approval. At the end of 10 days I agree to remit 
the price of the books, plus a few cents postage, or return the 
book(s) postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompanied by 
remittance: same shite privilege.) 
0 Leo Lani: 
NINE Lives - EUROPE ($3.50) 
(] Derso & Kel 
UN “SKETCHBOOK ($2.85) 
0 —_ Artists’ Edition, $10.00 
avit 

PEACE BY INVESTMENT ($3.50) 
(0 EVERYMAN’S 

UNITED NATIONS ($1.00) 
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becomes urgent and necessary to 
safeguard it amid all the unusual 
cur own free 


Alan Barth, 


Washington 


present-day stresses of 
and democratic world. 
editorial writer for Th: 
Post, has considered this carefully in 
his book, The Loyalty f Free Men 
(Viking, $3.00). Moreover, he illus- 
trates his topic with case histories 
that make it more understandable. Is 
Senator McCarthy 
that the State Department is over- 
loaded with “security risks”? Has the 
FBI become a How much 


intellectual 


right in charging 


Gestapo? 


freedom shall we allow 
much se- 
As free 
these 
things, and strike a just balance be- 


Barth 


gives you much to think about when 


in our universities? How 


crecy In our atomic science? 


men, how can we measure 


tween freedom and treason? 


he says: “Let us face the real dangers 


with the techniques of freedom. 
Those techniques have kept us safe 
To forsake them 


Pnow is to forsake the 


and made us strong. 
most vital ele- 


ment of national defense.” 
Freedom—in Book Selection 


Says a Paris critic: “In France, 


four or five prize winners have com- 
pletely cut the sales of three hundred 
other novels, which in turn ruined 
the chances for publication of 10,000 
If that is so, it 


both of readers 


other manuscripts.” 


restricts the freedom. 


and of writers who may have new 
and important ways of looking at our 
let's lis- 


mixed-up world. So friends. 


ten with one ear to the long-beards 
but let’s do a little novel-picking for 
ourselves. 

| have read 
Stefan 
( Little. 
that crystal- 


It is 


Acting on this impulse, 
and been deeply stirred by 
Hevm’s The Eyes of 


Brown. $3.75). a 


Reason 
story 
lizes the dilemma of mankind. 
Czechoslovakia. between 
of World War I 
coming into power of the communist 


Benda—Jo- 


are sons of 


placed in 
the end and the 


regime. Three brothers 
seph. Karel and Thomas 
manufacturer. Jo- 
had fight 


contingent of the 


glass 
eldest. 
with the Czech 
RAF. Karel. 


the Czech underground 


a wealthy 
seph, the gone to 
a doctor, had been with 


and in Buch- 


42 


. wars, 


enwald. Thomas, youngest and the 


intellectual, had been in America, 
whence he broadcast on the radio to 
the Czech people. When the brothers 
came together in the postwar period, 
the conflict of their ideologies—Jo- 
seph leaning toward democratic capi- 
Karel 


Thomas confused 


toward communism, 


reflects the strug- 


talism. 


gle that is going on, not only in fami- 
lies but in nations, and in a larger 
sense over the entire world. The frus- 
of brother 


against brother, are part of the pat- 


trations, the turning 
tern. The genius of the author is that 
he handles all three of the brothers 
sympathetically. 

From Italy comes a great novel. 
The Mill on the Po by Riccardo Bac- 
chelli. 
(Pantheon, 
birth 


and in its homeland it is regarded as 


translated by Frances Frenaye 
$4.00). Its theme 
of Italy as a unified 


is the 
nation. 
a national epic. The lives of a miller. 
and their 
banks of 


marvelous 


Lazaro. and his family 


humble neighbors on the 
the Po 
tapestry into 


floods. 


aspirations of a whole people. 
A Tool Chest of Books 


Some books are not important pri- 


River become a 


which are woven the 


famine, work, love and 


marily because they are good reading 

but rather because they are invalu- 
able tools in performing all sorts of 
tasks. 


tional tool chest these days, if we are 


And we all need an interna- 


going to contribute our portion to- 
ward building a better world. 

For your tool chest we recommend 
the Jn- 


(Storm 


three books this month. First, 
terlingua-English Dictionary 
$5.00). This 
prepared under the direction of Alex- 
ander Gode. Ph.D.. by the 
staff of the International Auxiliary 


Language (IALA). It 


contains more than 27.000 words that 


Publishers. work was 


research 
\ssociation 


are common to the vocabulary of the 
major languages of Western Civili- 


zation —and thus constitutes a real 


basic medium of international lan- 


guage. From this beginning, those in- 
terested in the establishment of a 
universal auxiliary language will find 


themselves well on the way. 


For 
tion, there are two new tools. One is 
the Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1948 
by the United Nations Department of 


your United Nations collec- 


49, third such volume produced 


Public Information, and dealing with 
the functions, structure and work of 
the principal organs of the United 
Nations. It may be ordered from Co- 
lumbia University Press for $12.50. 
The other is The United Nations in 
Iction by Eugene P. Chase (McGraw- 
Hill, $4.50). 


thorough 


shorter work, but a 
the UN’s 


and work, in- 


one, it covers 


founding. structure, 
cluding the work of the specialized 


agencies. in simple, readable style. 





Just Published: 


INTERLINGUA- 
ENGLISH 


Dictionary 
| A comprehensive dictionary of 
$5 00 the international language pre 

. pared by the research st-ff of the 
INTERNATIONAL AUXILIARY 

LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 

more than 27,000 entries 
STORM yg ay 
420 Lexington Ave.. WN. Y 


480 pages 
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The Personal and Public, 
Authoritative Story 
COUNT FOLKE 
BERNADOTTE— 


HIS LIFE AND WORK 
by RALPH HEWINS, British Correspondent in Scandinavia 
WHY did Himmler select Count Bernadotte 
to conduct Peace Negotiations 
HOW were 40.000 Inmates resesed from 
German Concentration Camps 
WHY was Count Bernadotte chosen Viee- 
Chairman of the Swedish Red Cross 
WHAT were his efforts as United Nations 
Palestine Mediator 
WHY was he assassinated 
AMAZING INSIDE STORY 
OF A GREAT INTERNATIONALIST 
Fo w Thrilling reading of the informative 
ry of ti wutuoritative facts of our 
sit s created and lived by the man 
is life can work toward the betterment of 


manity, read 
COUNT FOLKE BERNADOTTE 
—HIS LIFE AND WORK 


50 Illustrations, 279 Pages— 
SEND NO MONEY 
Read FREE for one week 
4 Pay postman $3.00, plus post- 
§ age charges. If you do not want 
to keep it after 7 days, return 
it, and your money will be re- 
funded promptly 


Price $3.00 


———— MAIL COUPON TODAY | = a= a om 

T. S. Denison & Co., Dept al 

315 Fifth Ave So i nnea 

Pless» send me Bly FOLKE “BERWADOTTE— 

HIS LIFE AND WOR 

(>) t will pay ee an $3.00 (plus postage 
charges). If not delighted | may ret it, 
for prompt refund, within 7 days 

( ) SAVE. Enclose $3.00 now. (WE then pay 
postage). Same refund privilege within 7 days. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY & ZONE STATE 
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THE NATIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


CUBA and the Caribbean 


Ninth ina series of special UNW features 








An Exclusive Interview 


With Cuba’s President 


Carlos Prio Socarras 


President Prio being interviewed by U NW’s Latin American Editor, Victoria Bertrand 


“Latin 


By VICTORIA BERTRAND 


UNW’s Latin American Editor 


UBA has a unique system for Presidential audiences. 
C Everyone is given an appointment at the same hour: 
1T a.m. All gather in the antechamber, waiting be be called. 
Very frequently time is up, at three in the afternoon, before 
someone's turn comes, because visitors stay longer than cal- 
culated and Ministers and diplomats crash in, upsetting the 
schedule. Then the unhappy one who has waited four hours 
is advised to return the next morning; this is often repeated 
for several days. I was told of one unfortunate who came 
twenty-two times before being received. 

To me this seemed a Versaillesque procedure. Thus must 
have-the courtiers of the Sun King waited to be ushered into 
the Royal Presence. After a while, however, I realized that 
the garrulous and gesticulating gathering that filled the ante- 
chamber in the Havana Palace could not possibly ressemble 
the courtesan assembly that paid homage to Louis XIV; for 
Cuba is a land that has no reverences. Politics, international 
and local, were discussed there vehemently without restraint 
and often with loud criticism of government policies and of 
the President himself. By and by I understood that Cubans 
are pleased with this method. It affords them the opportunity 
to get together informally, to exchange views and to squan- 
der, in line of duty, that most precious of commodities— 
time. 


+4 


Unfortunately my share of the treasure was very limited 
and I had a deadline to meet. The President apparently 
realized this: he failed to admit me the first day but granted 
an audience in the evening, a special and rare concession. 

“Mr. President, can it be as difficult to see God?” 

He smiled and apologized blandly, gracious but very sure 
of being immediately forgiven. One had the impression that 
he relied instinctively on his charm. 

Carlos Prio Socarras, forty-five years old, Doctor of Laws. 
playboy and President, is slim and of medium height. His 
black hair is graying slightly and this lends a romantic ap- 
pearance to his youthful, even features. He has very serious 
eyes and seldom smiles, even when he is talking lightly. 
There is an earnestness about him that surprises after the 
many stories one hears of his frivolousness. 

His outlook on life was manifest in his remarks regarding 
the cable he sent Governor Mufoz Marin of Puerto Rico 
after the revolution, interceding for the life of the rebel 
Pedro Albizu Campos. 

“It was a humane thing. I did it without thinking of poli- 
tics,” the President said, and then added: 

“The fact is that Puerto Rico’s problem is different from 
that of the rest of Latin America. After all, it is part of the 
United States.” 











This was an unexpected statement for the champion of 
Caribbean liberties and this reporter made a remark to that 
effect. 

“Cuba has no problems with the United States,” President 
Prio replied. “Cuba is economically powerful and rich; 
hence American investors, even the most powerful com- 
panies, abide by Cuban law. Sometime ago I decided to 
nationalize a company of streetcars and I did it. Investors 
know that if they break the law, they will suffer serious 
consequences and if they pack up and leave, it will be their 
loss, not Cuba’s.” 

“By this you mean, of course,” I inquired, “that such is 
not the case in other less fortunate countries.” 

“Exactly. Take Guatemala, for instance. Everytime a law 
is issued that protects labor, it is associated immediately 
with anti-American feeling. Why? Because there, American 
investors are used to behaving like lords and masters. They 
resent being bound by laws that protect the people. They 
also know, of course, that they could cause an economic 
crisis by withdrawing their investment.” 

“And the State Department upholds their views?” 

“Indirectly. The system of information is defective. The 
personnel of American embassies generally are personal 
friends of American business men who reside in the coun- 
try; thus their viewpoint is limited and reports are biased. 
Washington has no other source of information nor too much 
interest. The result is that a progressive Government in a 
small country is immediately branded as anti-American and, 
in these days, as communistic.” 

The President went on gravely: 

“This is dangerous because it is precisely progressive, 
liberal Governments that prevent communism. Even if a 
Communist party exists, it can do little if the people are 
happy. But when there is want and misery, then there is 
danger.” 

This was certainly not the sort of talk one expected from 
a “playboy-President” and this reporter began to understand 
that Prio’s reputation of frivolity is merely an aura created 
by his good looks, his youth and his democratic manner. 
That superficial mask hides a brilliant and forceful per- 
sonality, and a deep understanding of the problems of the 
common man. 

“And the remedy? What would you suggest?” 

“Understanding is the only way, knowledge and frank 
disclosure of the truth, but it is very difficult... .” 

“Do you have this problem in Cuba?” 

“No, not in Cuba, because Cuba is free. You can see for 
yourself. If anything, there is too much freedom. Read the 
press . . . the things they write about me. ‘Thief’ is about 
the least they call me.” 

He said this in wonder and helplessness, like a little boy 
who is constantly scolded without cause. This was but a fleet- 


ing aside, however, and he continued his frank analysis of 


Cuba’s place in today’s world. 

“Isolation in any way is impossible,” he said. “We cannot 
be indifferent to any problem any more. If Korea is no 
longer remote, what can be said of our next door neigh- 
bors?” 

“You refer, of course, to the Dominican Republic.” 

“Tf you like . . . Americans befriend that Government 
because it is anti-communist, but that is not enough. The 
fight for freedom is more important than mere anti-com- 
munism. Cube is filled with Dominican exiles and even those 
who are in there, living under Trujillo’s terror, do you think 
they will fight for democracy? What will victory mean to 
them?” 

I seized the opportunity to ask his opinion about the war. 

“Europe must be defended,” he said without hesitancy. 
“Russia is a country that must expand, for doctrines die if 
they become static. Only democracy can live without aggres- 
sion. I mean democracy in the modern sense of the word, 
with social measures that protect the individual from want. 
War is horrible, but it is the only thing that will stop Rus- 
sia’s expansion. There is no other way. We cannot live for- 
ever in a state of war without fighting.” 

“Then you believe that Latin America will fight by the 
side of the United States?” 

“Latin America must fight. Some countries, like our own, 
will fight with conviction and others because they have no 
choice. This is a pity because the struggle that is due will 
need more than lukewarm cooperation induced by necessity. 
Would that the United States realized this and understood 
that with a happy, independent Latin America, having a high 
standard of living, an impregnable fortress of democracy 
could be built in America! The fight ahead needs real co- 
operation of body and mind and heart and this can only be 
if people are actually fighting for freedom.” 

Almost carried away by his enthusiasm, the President was 
speaking rapidly with many gestures. as if addressing not 
merely a writer but the United States incarnate, who must be 
convinced. 

And as he rose. still full of gravity, | understood for the 
first time the reason of the strenous publicity campaign car- 
ried on by his enemies outside Cuba. This youthful man, 
who presides over the luminous Pearl of the Indies. consti- 
tutes a formidable enemy to any despot, if only through his 
constant bold condemnation of oppression and tyranny. He 
is carrying on a systematic struggle, with unflinching per- 
severance, to plant securely the roots of democracy within 
his sphere of action. 

Behind the glamorous front of a playboy-President, sup- 
ported by his handsome face and love of fun, stands a man 
fervently convinced that liberty is good for all men and that 
it is every individual’s job to contribute actively to the es- 
tablishment of true freedom in all parts of the globe. 











The Policeman’s Lot in 


r the entrance to Havana's har- 
i bor. hewn in part from the mas- 
sive rock from which it rises, stands 
the famous El Morro fortress. As fa- 
miliar a landmark to tourists as it 
was to early Castilian soldiers who 
crossed its moat in defense of their 
city, today it is Havana's political 
jail. endearingly named “the free 
hotel” by Habaneros. Start an unsuc- 
and. with the 


stick. Fl 


@hecks vou in as a resident. 


cessful revolution. 


swing of a_ night Vorro 

Nothing less than a handsome an- 
Gient castle. Principe Castillo, houses 
Gity prisoners. serious and less offen- 
sive. And die-hards, long-term cases, 
are shipped out to luxuriate in the 
model 
Sing-Sing and Alcatraz. on the lovely 


penitentiary. a combination 
Isle of Pines. once the rendez-vous 
of pirates and claimed as the locale 
of Stevenson's “Treasure Island.” 

There is no oxercrowding in any of 
these houses of detention and any 
one of them could hang out a “Va- 
cancy sign all vear ‘round with no 
applicants. 

Havana. a city of half a million 
imhabitants. 
three killings per month. an extraor- 
bank 


where on the island. with 


boasts no more than 
robbery any- 


its three 


dinary low. A 


million persons. is a sensational 
there haven't been more than 


thirty 


event 
two handsful in years —and 
one hundred petty thefts per day is a 
“big deal.” Yet everyone knows that 
Cuba’s constitution prohibits capital 


punishment. and that. the 


maximum 
sentence for murder is thirty vears. 
Officially 


amazing low crime record. as well as 


responsible for — this 


for control of the celebrated fiers 
Latin temperament and safety of Ha- 
vana and Cuban citizens. are no less 
than five distinct police divisions 

the Policia Nacional, Policia Secreta. 
Policia Judicial, El) Gras, and the 
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By IRMA LABASTILLE 


Policia Municipal. The whole force is 
unified under the General Inspector 
of the Army and Chief of the Na- 
tional Police. a military appointment. 
not a political one. conferred by the 
President of the Republic. with a 
requisite of ability. According to Cu- 
ban constitutional law. nothing less 
than an army colonel may be ap- 
pointed. and a general is preferable. 

Swarming over the whole island in 
their natty uniforms are the National 
Police 


summer. jacket to match and Sam 


shirt and dark trousers in 


Browne belt in winter. a Culver .38 on 
the hip. a wicked grenadillo wood 
club at hand. Within this organiza- 
tion, 200 strong. is the Policia Se- 
creta, plainclothes men. the equiva- 
lent of our FBI. Theirs is the chemi- 
cal laboratory for all tests—blood on 
your shirt. blood on the carpet—and 
the medical division for autopsies. 
Watch your step: this is the depart- 
ment of the police which keeps track 
of the 


Ss} veak 


of all foreigners. All ninety 
pie ked 


English. Theirs is investigation plus 


“tourist-men” must 


normal police duties.* Commit a 
crime. and besides the National and 
Secret. groups. the Policia Judicial 
will move in on vou. They are at the 
officials 


service of judges and law 


only. They investigate all kinds of 
crimes. 

EL GRAS. 
{etividades 


standing for Grupo 


Represivo Subversivas. 
plainclothes men. too. are military 
police. They. too. follow the Ame-i- 
can plan--know how to defend them- 
selves. what to do on the street. In 
Havana there are approximately 300 
El Gras men. none in uniform of any 


kind. 


\ policeman in Havana earns a 


monthly S06. sends his youngsters to 
i police schoo! where they learn music. 


art. architecture. radio. mechanics. and 


such manual trades as barbering and 
carpenter work, If a policeman or his 
family are ill, they can enter the ex- 
cellently equipped Hospital for Po- 
lice. If talented. the Havana cop may 
join the Policeman’s Band and relax 
to strains of Cuban music. He shops 
at a special police-owned commis- 
sary. where everything costs him 50 
per cent less than anywhere else and 
his credit is good. If he draws a lucky 
number. he may start living in a 
brand new following 
month for a two-dollar rental fee. In 


house the 


eleven years. he will own the place, a 
house worth eight or nine thousand 
dollars. 

According to Chief of Police Gen- 
eral de Brigada Quirino Uria Lopez. 
M.M., N. y P., 


Havana’s five thousand policemen 


it works out this way: 


pay $2 each per month and the take 
is $10,000, all told. Four houses per 
month can be built with this capital. 
The cops draw lots. No. | gets his 
house pronto, and the last poor fel- 
low. No. 5000, waits eleven years for 
his. paving all the while through his 
handsome Cuban nose. 

Dapper General Uria has had 
other practical ideas which he has 
put into beneficial effect. Among the 
young lads who loitered on curbs 
willing to watch your car for a small 
tip. there were an alarming number 
of thieves. Uria rounded them up, put 
their back- 
ground histories on record. The Po- 


them in uniform, got 


lice pay for these uniforms, car 
watching is on a responsiblity basis. 
and the boys continue to get their 
tips but from more willing custom- 
ers. Thefts of cars and contents have 
dropped to almost nothing. 

Havana is proud of her Police 
forces. They are efficient, daring, al- 
ways courteous. Their name, vigilan- 


tes, is well given, well earned. 








The beautiful d4ula Magna of the National University, Havana 


E DD i OF CA ; 4 ay N the secret of Cuba’s forward progress 


Today, thousands upon thousands of Cuban boys and girls are afforded the opportunity 
of attending schools that rank among the world’s best. Cuba devotes a large 

portion of her budget to schools that range from kindergarten, elementary and 
secondary schools, through exceptionally fine universities, plus 

many specialized schools such as technical-industrial, arts and crafts, 


agriculture, domestic science, medicine and other schools for vocational studies 





Ministerio de Educacion 


de Cuba 

















The recently constructed Children’s Hospital in Vedado 


¢C U B A World Leader in Public Health 


Cuba was the first country in the world to give cabinet status to the head of its Public 


Health Department. At present this Ministry has supervision over more than 50 
official hospitals, caring for many thousands of patients. Outstanding triumphs of 
public health in Cuba have been the eradication of yellow fever in 1908 

(as a result of the discovery, by the famous Cuban scientist Carlos Finlay, of its 
transmission through the mosquito), plague in 1914, and smallpox 


in 1923. Cuba's many new hospitals are considered among the finest in the world. 





Ministerio de Salubridad 
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Asistencia Social de Cuba 











Havana 
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The Art of Living 


too warm, never too cold. A land 
_ breeze freshens up the air near the 


[: rains little in Havana. It is never 


port where ships have called, for 
centuries, on their way to distant 
lands but the waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico rarely become boisterous, and 
the sun is bright and generous. This 
happy climate must be in part re- 
sponsible for the natural and con- 
stant gaiety of the Cuban people, and 
more especially of the habanero. 

From time immemorial kings and 
emperors, princes and princesses of 
blood royal, scions of the best aristoc- 
racy, democratic chiefs of state, dip- 
lomats and men of science, painters, 
writers, musicians—no less than ad- 
venturers and good-for-nothings— 
have left their mark on this isle. They 
have all contributed to making the 
citizen of Havana a confident, sophisti- 
cated and sprightly character, tinged 
with the slightest touch of graceful 
impudence. Se much hobnobbing with 
the cream of the great has made him 
feel that he is their equal. 

Heir of immigrants who came to 
the New World to make a fortune— 
and often fascinated by 
gambling and daring, fully convinced 


made it, 


by experience that the ups and dpwns 


THE NACIONAL’S private salt-water 
pool. There’s one for fresh water too. 


of national economy are due to ex- 
ternal circumstances beyond his con- 
trol, the habanero adopts a fatalistic 
attitude, and when things go ill, con- 
fidently awaits the better days that 
must be just around the corner. 
The coming and going of travelers 
has caused the habanero to admire 
mobility and to look down upon the 
approach to __ life. 
Forthright and sincere—and also be- 
cause the weather is fine 


contemplative 


Havana’s 
citizens live a life of open doors and 
open windows. The habanero can be 
poor, dressed in rags and living in a 
shack, but he is the cleanest human 
being on earth, and perhaps this feel- 
ing of cleanliness is part of his hap- 
piness. 

The great flow of maritime traffic 
enabled the habanero of yore to keep 


THE SWIMMING POOL terrace of Hotel 


Nacional, the most luxurious in Havana. 


By ARMANDO MARIBONA 


in touch with events of the world. 
Long before Fulton appeared on the 
scene to steam up the seven seas, 
newspapers, books and other publi- 
cations from Spain, France, Britain 
and Italy (and later from the United 
States) regularly Havana. 
Today, the planes linking Cuba to the 
world, the radio, the cable, the tele- 
phone, the movies, the latest periodi- 


reached 


cals, and the constant stream of trav- 
elers have immeasurably enhanced 
the habanero’s feeling of being a 
part of the world. He knows that the 
foreign visitor has no reason to smile 
at his ways, and this confidence in 
himself is a part, too, of his happiness. 

These propitious circumstances 
have made Havana a cosmopolitan 
capital to which repair world-famous 
singers. musicians and dancers. Ha- 











THE PALM-FRINGED, 


course of one of Cuba’s many country clubs. 


PYPICAL of Havana's gay floor shows is 
~this scene from the Montmartre night-club. 


THE GRAND FINALE of a fast rhumba 


performed with an infectious spontaneity. 


tropical — golf- 


Havana continued 


vana is also a favored meeting-place 
of international congresses and con- 
ferences. It enjoys a lively night life 

from the open-air cafés to the 
plush night-clubs where the interna- 
tional set clink glasses with their 
Cuban counterpart. 


Sports have always been part and 


parcel of Havana. but recently night 


baseball has become — increasingly 
popular, adding to the city’s noctur- 
nal effervescence. 

Few cities can boast as great a num- 
ber of private clubs and associations 
as Havana. The Cuban thrives on 
friendly intercourse and is a joiner 

whether of professional societies or 
of social clubs. His longing for as- 
sociation with fellow-Cubans has given 
rise to all kinds of organizations: artis- 
tic. literary, historical. botanical, agri- 
cultural. journalistic. scientific. Coun- 
try clubs. bridge clubs. chess clubs. 
and. ves, canasta clubs prosper even in 
the smallest towns. 

Unlike other 


family life centers primarily around 


large cities where 


the home, life in Havana is divided 
between home. shops. friendly visits. 
movies, private clubs and night-clubs. 

This group spirit rises to its height 
during the carnival season. Masked 
parties decked out in multicolored 
costumes crowd the streets with elec- 
trifying music. From far and near. 
thousands of Cubans throng Havana 
to be enthralled by parades and pub- 
lic dances and to cheer the anony- 
mous performers who snake their 
way through the lantern-lit streets 
till they 
hopeful of clinching a prize for their 


reach the judges’ stand. 


dress. choreography or music. 

All this fun is crowded into the five 
Saturday nights of the carnival. The 
five corresponding Sundays are de- 
voted to parades of floats. Fancy-dress 
costumes. flowers. serpentines, con- 
fetti. maracas. tambourines. castanets. 
rattles. whistles. the joyous laughter 
of the performers melt into a frenetic 
extravaganza that lasts way into 


the night. Then Pierrots and Colum- 





EVEN this chorus of nude belles gambol 


on their pedestal in front of the Cas 


bines flock to the many masked balls 
that are given by the various organ- 
izations. 

Whoever has lived in large cities 
where methodical work, business wor- 
ries and driving ambition are the 
watchword is likely to believe that in 
Havana no one ever thinks of any- 
thing but a good time. Truth is that 
the habanero does work indeed—-and 
work well——but he knows how to fol- 
low up the day’s business with an 
evening of entertainment. 

As a matter of fact, when he is not 
sleeping or working we can be sure 
that the habanero is around some- 
where. laughing, dancing, playing 
having fun. Of all the arts, he feels 
the art of living is the most precious. 


THE SPACIOUS yet intimate charm of the “Prado” 
(Marty Blvd.) is without rival in the hemisphere. 


A FOAMING W AVE breaks on the rocks near famed 


Morro Casile fortress at entrance to Havana harbor. 


UNDER GATHERING CLOUDS, their ‘sails close-hauled, a small fleet of sporty snipes 
belonging to the Havana Biltmore Yacht and Country Club engage in a fast race. 














| Prosperity 


4 TOBACCO PLANTATION in Cuba; 
from fields like these comes the Havana 
cigar, the delight of the world’s smokers 


THIS LOVELY girl in a pineapple can- 
ning plant has pleasant duty: preparing 
appetizing tid-bits on crushing machine 


Comes to Cuba 


ON A PLANTATION near Cardenas two 
workers are busily engaged in cutting off 
the lower stalks of the henequen plant. 


By GARY MacEOIN 


C' BA in 195] rides on a higher 
wave of prosperity than ever be- 
fore in her history. Telecasts started 
from Havana last October 24, with a 
thousand sets to pick them up. Four 
weeks later there were 2,200 sets and 
installations were running at 200 a 
week. Miami stores lured customers 
by advertising in Havana papers they 
could get television receivers without 
waiting. 

While gold and foreign reserves of 
other dwindled 
since 1946, those of Cuba rose stead- 
ily to $900,000,000, and short-term 
assets in the United States last Au- 
gust reached an all-time high of $260 
millions. Business activity continues 


Latin Americans 


at a high level, dollar and unit sales 
last September being some fifteen 
percent higher than a year earlier. 
Building is particularly buoyant. 
Constant cement imports supplement 
the 7,200 barrel daily output of the 
island’s only plant. 

Sugar and war explain the pros- 
perity of this republic, somewhat 
smaller than New York state, strate- 
gically located a hundred miles off 
the Florida coast at the entrance to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Three-fifths of all 
cultivated land grows sugar cane, 
produces a fourth of all sugar enter- 
ing international trade, makes Cuba 
the world’s first sugar exporter. 

And production is limited only by 





US demand. When the US cut the 
Cuban quota in the thirties, output 
fell to two million tons yearly. When 
it lifted the lid during the war, it 
shot up to a high of over four million 
in 1947. As the world sugar shortage 
grew less in 1948 and 1949, Cuba 
faced a new crisis, was reprieved by 
the Korean war and consequent re- 
vision of the US quotas. The US is 
going to take over three million tons 
of the 1951 crop, so Cuba continues 
to celebrate. 

In passing, the US doesn’t subsi- 
dize Cuban sugar for pure love of 
the island’s five million people. Cuba 
is her northern neighbor’s second 
best market of the twenty Latin- 
American republics. Four-fifths of 
her imports, which vary in direct 
proportion to her prosperity, come 
from US machinery, chemicals, food- 
stuffs and luxury goods manufactur- 
ers. The 22% decline in US imports 
of Cuban sugar from 1947 to 1949 
was accompanied by a 23% drop in 
the value of its exports to Cuba. The 
48 per cent drop in sugar purchases 
during 1931-41 as against 1922-29 
was reflected in a decline of 59% in 
sales to the island. The US has a di- 
rect investment of $785 million and 
a total investment estimated at $2 
billion in Cuba, more than half of it 
in sugar estates and mills. And the 
US has not only a safe source of 
sugar in wartime, but a friendly 
neighbor on the northern approach 
to the Panama Canal. 

Another brake on development is 
one which Cuba shares with many 
other countries. Because of the almost 
non-competitive economic set-up, pri- 
vate capital concentrated in the hands 
of the top 3 per cent brings its owners 
handsome profits without incurring 
the risks inherent in new enterprise. 
Awakening of political consciousness 
among the masses and social unbal- 
ance resulting from land monopoly 
and the domination of sugar interests 
have inspired the Government in re- 
cent years to try diversified agriculture 
and develop secondary industries, as 
well as expand education to cut into 
the illiteracy rate. 

Cuba is making progress toward the 
attainment of a balanced economy with 
substantially higher living standards 


for all. Only 5 per cent of rice 
and 10 per cent of beans con- 
sumed in 1938 were home-grown, 
but 23 per cent (67,500 tons) of rice 
and 45 per cent (47,500 tons) of 
beans in 1948. Half of 30,000 tons 
of tobacco grown in 1948 was ex- 
ported for $33,000,000. There is an 
abundance of rich soil, a twelve- 
month growing season and an ample 
supply of labor. The climate per- 
mits year round pasturing of cattle, 
and much land is adapted to raising 
livestock, especially cattle. Large for- 
mer imports of meat have in recent 
years been replaced by domestic beef 
and pork. The dairy industry is ex- 
panding rapidly. Exports of toma- 
toes, pineapples, bananas, plantains, 
grapefruit and avocadoes to the 
United States now rank next to to- 
bacco in importance. Since only 14 
per cent of the land is cultivated, 
food production can still be in- 
creased immensely with modern pro- 
duction methods, irrigation and re- 
frigeration. 

Secondary industries, apart from 
one cement factory, are almost en- 
tirely in consumer goods, sugar, to- 
food, clothing, _ toiletries, 
shoes, and building materials. Only 
a small part of the sugar produced 
is refined domestically, and in theory 
there is room for a vast expansion of 
the refining industry. But this would 
require an extremely improbable re- 
vision of quota agreements with the 
US. Few industries supply the actual 
demand, still less the potential. Tex- 
tiles are among the most highly de- 
veloped. Mills with a combined ca- 
pacity of 41,000 spindles supply 70 
per cent of requirements, and Cuban 
textile interests recently provided 
capital and technical skill to start a 
mill in nearby Jamaica. 


bacco, 


Mining offers prospects of more 
rapid development. The island has 
substantial mineral deposits, copper, 
manganese, nickel, chrome, 
gold, asphalt, mostly low  con- 
Strategic considerations 
brought substarftial exploitation dur- 


iron, 
centrates. 


ing the recent war, and current events 
have provoked new activity. The US 
may soon reopen a nickel plant built 
during the war by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation at a cos tof $32 


million. The Government was re- 
ported last month to be near agree- 
ment with a private nickel company 
to reactivate the Nicaro Nickel enter- 
prise and add 10 per cent to world 
production. A sulphur plant may 
soon be reactivated. A tax on gold 
was repealed last month to stimulate 
gold mining. The Government is re- 
ported planning a free market in 
gold like that of French Morocco, 
and is said to be prepared to build a 
refining plant if private interests re- 
fuse. Last fall a World Bank techni- 
cal mission made a three-month eur- 
vey of Cuban economy, reportedly 
estimated potential mining exports at 
$300 millions annually (as much as 
sugar in 1950), urged building of 
roads, bridges and shipping facilities 
to encourage mining. 

The mass of the people undoubtedly 
want -nd are willing to pay for eco- 
nomic stability, towards which a great 
step has heen taken by the recent 
foundi _ - the Central Bank. Cuba is 
enjoying her present boom and has 
every reason to anticipate a period of 
continued prosperity for several years. 
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See 
Daly 3 hours 
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Only 3 hours 


moreto CARACAS 


VENEZUELA 


L.A.V. alone flies there so fast... 
without change of planes! Leave New 
York every Sunday, Wednesday and 
Friday at 6:00 P.M. (EST), arrive 
Havana 11:00 same day... ar- 
tive Caracas 6:00 
A.M, next day. Con- 
nections to all points 
in South America. 
See your TRAVEL 
AGENT or L.A.V., 
781 Fifth Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y 
Plaza 9-6500 
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Tomas B. Besosa | 


Exclusive Sales Agent & Distributor of 
Sewing Threads, 
Yarns and Twines 
of all kind 





Aguiar 560 Apartado 810 


Havana, Cuba 





GARCIA BELTRAN CO. 
AGUIAR 365 
Havana, Cuba 


Telephone: 7946 





THEODORE B. BUCHHOLZ 
Oriental Rugs 
Silks and other fine antique rugs.~ 
Showings in your home by ap- 
pointment. Expert cleaning and re- 
pairing. 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 











CALL WOODMAN 
For Insurance—Any Kind 
wir rm Be Done 
“DUN-CAN DO IT" 


DUNCAN A. WOODMAN, INC. 
100 £. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. MU 6-5140 
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FOLKWAY RECORDS 


Leading producers of FOLK MUSIC on records 
Producers of the world famous ETHNIC FOLKWAYS 
LIBRARY of primitive music from many lands: 
American Indian, Cuba, Haiti, India, Indonesia, 
Africa, Ethiopia, Palestine, Spain, etc. 

For complete catalogue write to 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 

117 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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4, Mambos 


“SPANISH MUSIC CENTER 
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usic of, and from, Cuba and the Caribbean area, though not too plentiful, 
M has a distinctive type of melody and rhythm. For the most part, it stems 
from primitive sources, particularly the rhythmic qualities of odd (to our ears) 


drum-beats. 


Recorded dance music can be classified in two broad categories: the popular- 
ized dance rhythms and the basic native music which, in all probability, is the 


| daddy of our popular dance music. 


The popularized rhumbas and sambas a la Cugat are always interesting to the 


record collector. There are also various interesting records, rare to be sure, which 
are authentic as recorded in their native areas. Such discs are of prime interest 
to those who want the real thing, for either study or novelty. 

The following listing has been prepared to provide a goodly portion of both 
types of material. They are to be had at the larger shops or as listed. 


Cult Music of Cuba, ethnic music, album 
#1410. A really distinguished collection of 
four 10-in. standard-speed (78 rpm) un- 
breakable records offering music of the 
Afro-Cuban cults that still survive in vari- 
ous parts of Cuba. Whereas most of the 
familiar Cuban music is a development of 
urban life, with constant pressure to create 
novelty, and hence change and hybridiza- 
tion, these recerdings demonstrate the sur- 
vival in Cuba of musical patterns closely re- 
lated to the African. A brochure, prepared by 
Harold Courlander, who made these record- 
ings in western and central Cuba, is included 
in the album. Folkways Records, 117 West 
46th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

Montunos Cubanos, LP (3314 rpm) micro- 
groove disc #SMC-508. Twenty-five minutes 
of uninterrupted music by Arsenio Rod- 
riguez, foremost authority and Cuba’s best- 
known exponent of Afro-Cuban rhythms. 
Four trumpets are the only means of carry- 
ing the melodic line, while vocal choruses 
are heard against a heavy background of 
rhythm instruments. This wild and savage 
music is recorded for dancing and will prove 
extremely popular because of its authentic 
character. Spanish Music Center, 1291 Sixth 
Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 

Voodoo Drums, album #SMC-Pro Arte 
Set 5, standard-speed (78 rpm) shellac discs. 
Authentic ceremonial and ritual dances, 
played exclusively on drums with vocal 
chanting. This unusual music, recorded in 
Cuba, features the groups of Chano Pozo 
and Vidal Bolado’s Afro-Cubans. Spanish 
Music Center. 

In the rhumba field, SMC has a vast 
library of recordings featuring the music of 
Miguelito Valdés, Tito Rodrigues, Estrellas 
Del Ritma, Trio Cubakan and other special- 
izing in Cuban music. 

Flamencan Songs and Dances, LP (3314 
rpm) microgroove 12-in. disc. Decca #DL- 
8027. A most interesting set of numbers pre- 
sented by Carmen Amaya. Recommended for 
both study and entertainment. 

Latin Rhythms, LP (3314 rpm) micro- 
groove 10-in. disc. London ffrr #LPB-155. 
Coming now to the more orthodox and popu- 
lar types of music, this fine recording fea- 


tures the rhythms of Edmundo Ros. The 
eight different numbers include examples 
of rhumbas, sambas, mambos, choros and 
jungle rhumbas. The recording is excellent. 

Latin-American Rhythms, LP (3314 rpm) 
microgroove 10-in. disc, Mercury #25009. 
This disc carries a series of typical numbers 
such as “Jungle Drums,” “El Sopon,” “Un 
Poquito de tu Amor,” etc., presented by 
Machito and his orchestra. 

Rhumba With Machito, LP (3314 rpm) 
microgroove 10-in. disc. Mercury #25020. 
This record is something of a novelty in that 
it presents popular “American” favorites 

. but in rhumba rhythm, if you care for 
that sort of thing. Machito and his orchestra. 

Rhumbas, LP (3314 rpm) microgroove 
10-in. disc, Remington #RLP-1009. A col- 
lection of popularized versions including 
“Rhumba Rhapsody,” “Ba-Ba-Lu,” “Tabu,” 
“Jack, Jack, Jack,” ete. Watch for slight 
surface noise (which can be eliminated by 
turning tone control to bass). Remington 
Records is a comparatively new firm which 
has set new standards, musically and tech- 
nically, considering the unusually low price 
asked for popular and classical recordings. 

Boleros Selectos Por Trio Los Panchos, 
#FL-9504; Los Panchos Favorites, #FL- 
9518; Ritmos Tropicales Por Trio Los Pan- 
chos, #FL-9508; Latin-American Dance 
Parade, #FL-9516; Mambo! #FL-9509; 
Piano Magic—Damy Simon, #¥FL-9511; 
Tropical Bouquets, #CL-6086; Rhumba 
With Cugat, #CL-6005; Cugat’s Favorite 
Rhumbas, #CL-6021; Dance Parade, #CL- 
6021; Dance Parade, #CL-6077, are all 
10-in. LP (3314 rpm) microgroove discs 
from Columbia Records. It should be noted 
that the FL series are imported, and there- 
fore authentic versions, while the CL series 
are domestic and popularized interpreta- 
tions. 

Mexican Folk Dances, album set #F-7, 
10-in. standard-speed (78 rpm) shellac discs, 
Folkcraft. Should you care to sail across the 
Gulf to Mexico, this set of discs will be of 
significant interest since it was recorded in 
Mexico City. Some of the numbers, definitely 
authentic, have never before been recorded. 

Karu A. BARLEBEN 





SCIENCE 


in the light 


of freedom 


Lighthouse, Morro Castle, Havana 


Political freedom, freedom of thought and speech, a steadfast 
belief in democracy—these are the torches that have lighted the 
way for Cuba's contributions in the fields of science and 
medicine. From the time of the great Cuban scientist 

Dr. Carlos Finlay to the present day, Cuba has 


been recognized as a world leader in scientific research. 
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— A Slip these bright 
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own. Recipes and 
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for free party set 
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And here's how to double your tun with Puerto Rican Rum! 


n than to preak the monotony these popular new drinks with talk-making 
Puerto Rican “Rumsters” (above) on every 
glass! Yes! It tastes like fun and it looks like 
fun when you party with Puerto Rican Rum! 


What better fu 
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popular new drinks! 

Made with America’s favorite rum, Puerto 
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they re catching on with host to host from S -.- the name Puerto Rican Rum on 
coast to coast. every > Taste why the most popular rums 


And.--° double your fun by decorating in the world today are the Rums of Puerto Rico. 


The dry, 
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By LUIS MUNOZ MARIN 


Governor of Puerto Rico 


UERTO RICO is associated with the 
United States in a bold, new 
manner. We Puerto Ricans are in 
the process of creating a new type of 
statehood, a statehood which is re- 
lated by citizenship and law to the 
Federal Government itself, rather 
than to the other states of the Union. 
Our privileges as an autonomous 
entity within the Union are many and 
varied, as are our responsibilities. 

Like the other forty-eight states 
and like independent nations, too, 
Puerto Rico has the right to proclaim 
its own constitution as well as to al- 
ter it. We alone elect our own gov- 
ernment: municipal councils, mayors, 
representatives, senators, and our 
chief executive, the Governor. With 
consent of the Puerto Rican Senate, 
the Governor appoints his ministers, 
the Chief of Police and the Com- 
mander of the National Guard, as 
well as the judges of the various 
tribunals. The Constitution specifi- 
cally indicates procedure for ap- 
pointment of justices of the Supreme 
Court. 

These officials are in no way re- 
sponsible to any authority of the 
United States, but they are all an- 
swerable either to the electorate or, 
in the case of appointive positions, to 
the Governor. Our autonomy is fur. 
ther vividly demonstrated by the fact 
that no official of the United States— 
not even the President—has any au- 
thority over the Governor. Authority 
is solely vested in the people of 
Puerto Rico who can replace him at 


the end of his four-year term, and in 
the Legislature, which can impeach 
him. 

This new type of state, similar in 
structure to a dominion in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, is now in 
full development within the frame- 
work of our United States. 

Since we are associated with the 
United States, our merchandise en- 
ters US ports duty-free, but because 
we are not a state of the Union, 
Puerto Rico pays no taxes to the 
United States Treasury. All revenue 
is diverted into channels specified by 
the Legislative Assembly, elected by 
universal suffrage. 

Puerto Rico is represented near 
the Federal Government in Washing- 
ton by a delegate. ilis status is differ- 
ent from representatives of other 
states of the Union in that he is rec- 
ognized by the executive branch of 
the Government, and different, too, 
from that of foreign envoys in that 
he has a seat in the Congress. Since 
his electorate is not federally taxed, 
he has no vote. 

The United States has granted 
large-scale economic aid to Puerto 
Rico in the difficult task of raising 
the standard of living of its ever- 
growing population. Federal alloca- 
tions have been made for road-build- 
ing, schools, public health, technical 
education, agricultural development 
and social security. 

Puerto Rico’s imports total $340 
million a year, while: our exports 
amount to $200 million. Without fed- 


eral aid—which reaches $120 million 
annually—we would suffer a disas- 
trous imbalance of $140 million. 

And so our island of 3435 square 
miles, with a population of some 244 
million, appears today as a Latin 
American country made up of good 
US citizens. It is united to the North 
by warm political ties, to the South 
by close racial and historical bonds 
—and to both by the twin cultures 
that live on in its midst. 

Puerto Rico is fortunate indeed to 
have the privilege of expressing its 
desire to become an independent re- 
public or a state of the Union at any 
time its people think such a move op- 
portune. The Puerto Rican people 
have the assurance of President Tru- 
man that they need only ask for full 
independence to receive it. We are 
free to chose our own form of 
freedom, our own political formula, 
adapted by our own free spirit to our 
particular way of life. This, indeed, 
is a privilege of which we are proud. 
and a responsibility to ourselves of 
which we are fully conscious. 

Our case is then a unique one. The 
historical circumstances that set in 
motion this political creation cannot 
be repeated, and the destiny that 
Puerto Rico is now evolving for it- 
self could not be reproduced any- 
where else in America. It is: indeed 
a dynamic indication of America’s 
vigor in developing new political 
ideas, and of the real possibility of 
good neighborliness and mutual trust 
of the peoples of the Americas. 
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MISS José Guerrera raises cane in San 
Juan upon her election as a Sugar Queen 


WEANED on pineapple are these tropical 
connoisseurs of Puerto Rico’s own nectar. 


By DWIGHT 
PIRATES and treasure chest belong to 


any self-respecting Caribbean vacation. 

OUR years ago Puerto Rico drew 
F its sights on a long range tourist 
development program that, it was 
hoped, would add some $25,000,000 
a year to its income. It envisioned 
new hotels, beach clubs and other 
recreational centers, expansion of its 
playground facilities and sports cen- 
ters and a general improvement in 
its transportation and restaurant fa- 
cilities as the basic necessities for mak- 
ing tourism attractive for the visitor 
and the Islander alike. Today this 
dream has come close to realization. 





The Government’s Office of Tour- 
ism, through the Puerto Rico Visitors 
Bureau, estimates that more than 60,- 
000 vacationists visited Puerto Rico 
during 1950, and current expecta- 
tions are that this figure will be 
boosted to at least 75,000 during the 
next twelve months. As a_ result, 
more than $10,000,000 in tourist in- 
come has already been added to the 
island’s economy and only the initial 
phases of its program have been 
realized. 

Important in the development of 
Puerto Rico’s tourist program is the 
success of two ambitious projects. 
One is the seven million dollar Car- 
ibe Hilton Hotel which to date is 
perhaps the most fabulous resort 
hotel property in the world. 

The other is the expansion of the 
Condado Beach Hotel which invested 
more than a million dollars to add 
eighty new guest rooms, additional 
dining rooms and other guest facili- 
ties to its elaborate property front- 
ing on the Atlantic. 

To insure its eventual goal of ade- 
quate transient and permanent hotel 
and apartment facilities for its ever- 
increasing colony of vacationists, 
Puerto Rico in recent months has 
launched construction of four apart- 
ment hotel buildings, two of them in 
the San Juan area, and one each in 
Ponce and Mayagiiez. This last pro- 
gram is part of a $30,000,000 con- 
struction program which will in- 
clude, in its final phases, more than 
4000 private dwellings. 

The casinos and the night clubs of 
metropolitan San Juan create atmos- 
phere one expects of a mainland re- 
sort community. There is beisbol un- 
der arc lights during the winter sea- 
son, horse racing, golf, tennis and 
other sports. Cockfights every Sunday 
provide a Latin touch, and, if pres- 
ent plans materialize, vacationists 
will see jai alai, the Basque sport, 
played in big league style next win- 
ter, since plans are under way to con- 
struct an elaborate sports palace in 
which this game will be presented on 
a full season schedule. 

Dining out in Puerto Rico is any- 
thing but a banal affair. Whether 


your preference is for thick roast 


beefs, sizzling steaks or such typical 
Puerto Rican dishes as asopao or 
langosta, San Juan eating places pro- 
vide exceptional fare. 

The visitor, if he prefers “swank,” 
may enjoy an evening at the Club 
Caribe of the Caribe Hilton, the Fi- 
esta Room of the Condado, or the 
Casino de Puerte Rico which opened 
last summer. In its dining room 
many native dishes are offered, and 
the “maitre d’” will suggest, without 
too much prodding, that the cabrito 
en fricasé con arroz is the special 
for the evening. This is the island’s 
stewed goat meat with rice, tastier 
than the routine lamb stew served 


in Stateside dining rooms. 
And certainly no visit to Puerto 
Rico is complete unless it includes a 


luncheon at the Bankers Club dining 
where membership is_ re- 
quired, but where special guest cards 
are issued to certified visitors. Thurs- 
day luncheon features the elaborate 
cold buffet for which many delicacies 
are brought from the mainland to 
complete the menu. 


room, 


“And everywhere ... sugar” 


But Puerto Rico is in no way re- 
stricted to the “big city” life of San 
Juan. An hour’s drive from the city 
is Luquillo Beach, a two-mile-long la- 
goon, palm-fringed for its entire dis- 
tance. Nearby is the colorful El 
Yunque which rises 3000 feet above 
sea level and is the only tropical 
rain forest in the hemisphere. 

Travelers also like to visit typical 
coffee fincas where the rich Puerto 
Rican coffee bean is grown, or see 
wild bananas or vanilla beans being 
cultivated under precise horticultural 
methods. 

And everywhere there is sugar, 
from the flowering plant which 
blooms in golden blue hues during 
the late summer months to the rich, 
ripe full grown cane that is harvested 
from January to May each year. 
Then the air is: pungent with the 
thick-sweet odor of cane juice as it 
is pressed in mills all over the island. 
If you’ve never tasted fresh cut sugar 
cane, you’ve a surprise in store. 

Many a Puerto Rican infant’s mo- 


lars have been honed on fresh cane 
and the vitamin richness of it com- 
pensates for other dietary deficien- 
cies. But visit one of the sugar “cen- 
trals” and taste the sugar warm and 
fresh. 

Think of candied yams and broiled 
ham steaks, or a stack of wheat cakes 
dripping with rich syrup and you be- 
gin to taste the flavor of raw sugar. 

Or visit one of the island’s distil- 
leries where the molasses from sugar 
is prepared in its initial phases to 
produce the rums that only Puerto 
Rico can prepare. Puerto Rican dis- 
tillers have no secrets to hide from 
visitors; in fact, they encourage 
mainlanders to stop on a tour of the 
island to inspect these modern plants 
and taste the various qualities of rum 
now being turned out. 

Puerto Rico now produces about 
twenty different rums, sampled by 
visitors to the island or sold in main- 
land markets. In fact, Puerto Rico’s 
rums have achieved the unique posi- 
tion of being the largest-selling rums 
in the world. As a result of increased 
interest in the island’s product, there 
are now some 20,000,000 gallons ag- 
ing in distilleries throughout the is- 
land, insuring a higher standard of 
flavor and quality for connoisseurs. 

The story of its rum has a long 
and a romantic past. Yankee clip- 
per ships more than a century ago 
carried cargoes of lumber to this is- 
land and brought back cargoes of 
rum. In fact, Puerto Rico was 
reached more conveniently by the 
clipper trade than some cities on the 
mainland from Boston and New Bed- 
ford docks. 

Even earlier, the rum trade of the 
Spanish Islands had its impact on the 
America colonies, for it was the Brit- 
ish Stamp Act and competition for the 
free trade with the Caribbean Islands 
which stimulated colonial opposition 
to England’s restrictive legislation and 
led to the historic Boston Tea Party 
and the Revolutionary War. 

Columbus discovered it and Ponce 
de Leon was its first Governor but 
Puerto Rico today has achieved an 
eminence in the affairs of the west- 
ern world which is not limited by its 
attractions as a mecca for tourists. 
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Puerto Rico 


Believes 


In Point 4 


PUERTO RICO’s “Junior TWA”, the ten 


million dollar Caonillas Dam and reser- 
voir. It was put in operation last year. 
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UERTO RICO was the first to join 
P>. rank and file of President 
Truman’s program of technical assist- 
ance to economically underdeveloped 
areas. Our Governor, Luis Muioz 
Marin, on his official visit to President 
Truman as first chief executive of the 
island, in July 1949, reported that 
Puerto Rico was ready to place her 
share of technical assistance at the dis- 
posal of the President’s program so 
that aid to underdeveloped countries 
could be given the earliest possible 
start. 

Actual swing of Point Four activi- 
ties in Puerto Rico did not start un- 
til May 1950 when the Department 
of State transferred some funds to 
the Federal Department of the Inte- 
rior, under Public Law 402, 80th 
Congress, for 16 grants; 8 for train- 
ing in the Puerto Rico Water Re- 
sources Authority, 7 for training in 
the Aqueduct and Sewer Authority 
and 1 for training in the School of 
Tropical Medicine. All the trainees 
but one who is a doctor in medicine, 
are civil engineers who occupy key 
positions in their respective govern- 


LATIN American Point 4 trainees see a 
demonstration of filter bed control panels 
in a San Juan water purification plant. 


By RAFAEL PICO 


Chairman, Puerto Rico Planning Board 


ments. The governments represented 
in this group of Point Four fellows 
are Bolivia, Chile, Costa Rica, Ecua- 
dor, El Salvador, Haiti, Mexico, 
Peru, and Uruguay. 

Many factors have contributed to 
make Puerto Rico a propitious site as 
training center for Point Four. 

First of all, it provides an excel- 
lent example of a transition state in 
an area which, despite its limited nat- 
ural resources and high population 
density, has attained, through indus- 
trial and scientific techniques, a stage 
of intermediate development and is 
reaching towards the standards of a 
fully developed area. 

Puerto Rico’s present government, 
under the enlightened and dynamic 
leadership of Governor Mufioz Marin 
has launched a development program 
popularly known as “Operation Boot- 
strap,” that has caught the attention 
and admiration of the continental 
United States and Latin America be- 
cause of the tremendous push with 
which the program is tackling all the 
problems afflicting the Puerto Rican 
economy, in an effort to improve the 





means of subsistence of the under- 
privileged masses of the island. 
Puerto Rico, traditionally an agri- 
cultural community, besides making 
efforts to improve her agriculture 
through a more effective use of the 
lands devoted to cultivation, is com- 
plementing it with the proper indus- 
trial climate in the hope of shifting 
the emphasis of our economy from 
agriculture to industry. In 1942 the 
Government of Puerto Rico created 
the Puerto Rico Industrial Develop- 
ment Company to stimulate manufac- 
turing enterprises in the island. Un- 
der its auspices, glass, paper board, 
clay, cement, and shoe factories were 
started and operated. In the last few 
months the Industrial Development 
Company has sold its cement, glass, 
clay, and paper factories to private 


enterprises. Moreover, to lure outside 


capital to invest on industrial enter- 
prises in the island, the government 
of Puerto Rico granted, in 1947, a 
“tax holiday” to newly-established 
industries. This tax exemption policy, 
which comprises property and in- 
sular income taxes, runs for twelve 
years, until June 30, 1959, plus three 
to adjust to normal taxation. 

Other services essential to an in- 
dustrial community, such as hydro- 
electric power production, extension 
of water supply systems, are also be- 
ing given special attention. Per capita 
power production has edged up from 
102.8 kwh in 1940 to 226.8 in 1949, 

The Insular Government is also 
engaged in a vast program of public 
housing aiming at the elimination of 
the various slums that blacken our 
urban communities. Already one of 
the slums known as “Coal Quarter” 
has been wiped out, and great prog- 
ress has been attained in clearing the 
slums “El Fanguito” (The Little 
Mud) and “La Perla.” The Puerto 
Rico Housing Authority and various 
local housing authorities, responsible 
for public housing in the island, aim 
to build 30.000 new low-cost housing 
units within the next five years. 

Health and education have also 
had their share in this development 
project. New hospitals, new medical 
centers, scholarships for medical stu- 
dents to study abroad, and the new 


School of Medicine of the University 
of Puerto Rico are examples of the 
progress achieved along this line. Be- 
sides, the death rate has dropped 
from 18.4 per 1000 inhabitants in 
1940 to 10.7 in 1949. 

Great strides have been made in 
education. The University of Puerto 
Rico has established a College of 
Public Administration where capable, 
intelligent young men and women 
are trained for public service. A new 
Metropolitan Vocational School, con- 
sidered the largest of its kind in the 
world, operates under the auspices of 
the Department of Education and 
provides training in electricity, radio 
mechanics, bakery, drafting, and 
mechanics at sub-college level. 


Point Four Laboratory 


A second factor which determined 
the selection of Puerto Rico as a suit- 
able laboratory for Point Four is its 
cultural and linguistic background 
that makes it a natural link between 
the Americas. This has been best ex- 
pressed by Brazilian engineer Er- 
nesto Jorge Dreher of Rio Grande do 
Sul, who, after visiting the island, 
made this comment: “In view of the 
accomplishments made in the various 
fields of activities, I have suggested 
that the Brazilian government utilize 
Puerto Rico as a sort of model or 
experimental field where technicians 
and economists of other underdevel- 
oped countries, seeking solutions to 
similar problems, could come and 
study the methods followed in Puerto 
Rico, and later, apply their acquired 
experience in their own countries. 
The similarity in culture and in Jan- 
guage would make easier the adapta- 
tion of technicians of South and Cen- 
tral America, in contrast with the 
North American 
problems are different and accom- 
plishments of such magnitude that 


continent where 


very often they dishearten the stu- 
dents who go there.” 

A third factor to make Puerto Rico 
a proper choice for Point Four is the 
Puerto Ricans’ staunch belief in the 
principles and institutions of democ- 
racy. In the last two years Puerto 
Rico has made great strides towards 
self-government. In 1948, through 


amendments to the island’s Organic 
Act, Puerto Rico was granted the 
right to elect her own Governor and 
in 1950, the 8lst Congress adopted 
an Act providing for a constitutional 
convention freely elected by the 
Puerto Ricans. Plans are being laid 
out for a general election next June, 
when the people of Puerto Rico will 
vote on the issue of accepting or re- 
jecting their right to draft their own 
constitution. In the fall, at another 
general election, the people will 
choose the delegates to the constitu- 
tional convention. Once drafted, this 
constitution, which must be republi- 
can in form and must contain a bill 
of rights, will be submitted for the 
approval of the people of Puerto 
Rico and in turn to the President and 
Congress of the United States. 

All this boils down to the fact that 
Puerto Rico has certain unique facil- 
ities and conditions that it has placed 
at the disposal of other economically 
underdeveloped areas. To this end, 
the Puerto Rico Planning Board has 
submitted to the Department of State 
a plan on Puerto Rico’s participation 
on the program of technical assist- 
ance. It comprises a four-year plan 
offering in-service training facilities 
to approximately 600 trainees at a 
total cost of $1,604,094. It includes 
training in develop- 
ment, aqueduct and sewerage, budget- 


agricultural 


ary control and procedures, educa- 
tion, housing, industrial develop- 
ment, personnel techniques, plan- 
ning, tropical medicine, water re- 
sources and all such other services in 
which the island can best serve those 
who want to take advantage of what 
she has to offer. 

And so Puerto Rico hopes to do its 
share in helping others “achieve the 
decent, satisfying life that is the right 
of all people.” Its offer of assistance 
is genuinely unselfish. Puerto Rico 
has received aid from the United 
States and others during; the last 50 
years, and to an even greater extent 
during the last 20. However, it has 
been for the past 10 years that the 
government has really taken advantage 
of this assistance. Now, for a change, 
it feels good to be able to share our 
fortune with others. 
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The Oldest City 
in the New World 








By ALMA FIORI 
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TWO LITTLE Dominican mariners sit- 
ting before the elaborate marble tomb of 
history’s greatest sailor in Trujillo City. 
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o fairer land exists under 
heaven, wrote Christopher Co- 
lumbus to the Queen of Castille after 
he had laid eyes on the island which 
he christened “Hispaniola.” Situated 
between Puerto Rico and Cuba, it is 
larger than the ancient Borinquen 
and smaller than the Pearl of the 
Indies. On its northern shore, in the 
embankment where the Ozana River 
plunges into the ocean, bathed by the 
warm waters of the Caribbean Sea, 
lies the oldest city in the New World, 
capital of the Dominican Republic 
and founded by Bartholomew Ce- 
lumbus, brother of the Discoverer, in 
the year 1496. 
The Great himself had 
made two former attempts at plant- 
ing Spanish roots in the island. When 
he returned to Spain from his first 


Admiral 


voyage, he left a garrison of forty 
men at a fort named The Nativity, of 
which no trace remains. This was, in 
fact, the first European settlement in 
the New World. On his second voy- 
age, he tried again and founded the 
of Isabela, in honor of his 
royal benefactress. Today, a few 
ruins mark the site where this town 
stood. Not until some time later did 
Bartholomew Columbus found the 
Nueva Isabela, whose name was later 
changed to Santo Domingo del Puerto 
and recently, to Ciudad Trujillo. 

In our time, the city is the capital 
of the Dominican Republic which has 


town 


a population of close to two and half 
million and occupies the eastern part 
of the island of Santo Demingo. Its 
area of 50,000 square miles extends 
over five-sevenths of the island; the 
rest is occupied by Haiti. 

The republic has a predominantly 
agricultural economy with few min- 
eral resources and unimportant man- 
ufacturing industries. Kconomic life 
is based on a few products, the most 
important of which are cocoa, coffee. 
sugar and rice. The exports of sugar 
and its by-products made up more 
than the half of the total exports of 
the republic in 1949. 

In this overwhelmingly 
tural society, the government is mak- 


agricul- 


ing great efforts to build the capital 
into a show-case city, and to harmon- 
ize the new with the old. 

The city proudly flashes colored 
neon signs, and displays paved 
streets, supermarkets and luxurious 
hotels, office buildings with elevators 
and wide, tree-lined avenues. Its 
wharves are teeming with vessels of 
many flags, loading and unloading 
merchandise with the help of effi- 
cient, modern machinery. 

But the charm of Santo Domingo 
lies in the past. It is in the old part 
of the city that the traveler finds en- 
chantment, and first of all in the an- 
cient cathedral founded in 1514 
which survives intact, and where Co- 
lumbus is buried. 





SHIPS, COSTUMES, weapons, jewelry, every detail was 
carefully reconstructed in this gorgeous pageant celebrating 
landing of Christopher Columbus at oldest white settlement. 


On Columbus Day, after the sing- 
ing of a solemn Te Deum, a proces- 
sion winds to the marble and bronze 
sepulcher installed in the nave. Four 
separate keys- unlock a coffin of 
wrought iron, lead and rock crystal, 
to allow thousands of visitors to gaze 
on the earthy remains of the dis- 
coverer of the Americas. 

The visitor will find the same in- 
spiring atmosphere amid the ruins of 
the Alcazar where Columbus’ son, Don 
Diego de Colén, lived and held court 
with much splendor. The few thick 
walls, inhabited today by flocks of 
pigeons, are silent witnesses of a 
magnificent epoch, when many men 
conceived great dreams and realized 
them. For it was from Santo Do- 
mingo that Pizarro sailed for Peru, 
Cortez for Mexico, Balboa for Pan- 
ama, De Soto for the Mississippi and 
Ponce de Leon for Puerto Rico and 
Florida. All of them lived at one 
time or another in this historic spot. 

Today, it is not a gay city. It is or- 
derly, languid and composed. Do- 
minicans lack the care-free busyness 
of Puerto Ricans and the boisterous 
joie de vivre of the Cuban. Its up-to- 
dateness is confinec to the marble 
and concrete. 

In the evening, under the stars, the 
shadowy structures of the pseudo- 
Renaissance rose-colored palace, the 
streamlined university buildings, the 
stately hotels, rise almost in a de- 


serted city, for the night life of this 
tropical capital is limited to the pri- 
vate clubs, the Hotel Jaragua for 
tourists and a few bohemian 
“joints.” In the daytime, under the 
brilliant sunshine, Dominicans go 
about their business without much 
ado. No gay cafés exist, as in the 
other islands, where men discuss 
politics, art and literature. One is 
somewhat isolated from the rest of 
the world in the Dominican Republic 
and it is tempting to seek excitement 
in the past. 

This is easily done. It is not diff- 
cult to stand on the docks and see, 
in the mirage of the moonlight, the 
modern steamers change before one’s 
very eyes into primitive caravels 
bearing white, ambitious sails. It 
takes small effort of imagination to 
hear the clash of steel and see shades 
of cloak and dagger, of cape and 
sword. The fifteenth century comes 
easily alive with its grand zest for 
adventure and glory and its unique 
impetus that gave a continent to their 
Catholic Majesties of Aragon and 
Castille. 

Ciudad Trujillo is a clean and or- 
derly town, but the magic belongs to 
Santo Domingo, where a great spirit 
lies asleep. Material improvements 
only enhance the charm of antiquity. 
Through the modern varnish shines 
the majesty of a great and glorious 
past. 
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THE BELL Tower on City Hall (left) as 
seen through the archway of St. Nicolas 
de Bari, first church built in America. 


STUDENTS leaving medical building of 
University of Santo Domingo. This is the 
oldest University in Western Hemisphere. 
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Life on the 


Virgin Islands 


HE Virgin Islands offer no prec- 
io ore, no fabled treasure cit- 
ies, no legendary fountains of youth, 
yet nearly every civilized country of 
Europe has, at one time or another, 
tried desperately to possess them. 
From the time Coluinbus’ landing 
1493, 
Indians at Salt 


party, in fought the fierce 


Carib River, St. 
Croix, and lost, until their purchase 
by the United States from Denmark 
‘in 1917 for 25 million dollars, the 
‘Virgin Islands changed masters .a 
dozen times—by aggression, coloniali- 
‘zation, revolt, decree, trade treaty, or 
outright sale. Despite the fact that 
England ruled for only a short pe- 
riod, the predominant language is 
English. There are, however, scat- 


tered traces of other colonizers to be 
found. Prime example of this is ro- 
mantic Cha-Cha Town on St. Thomas, 
a small settlement of French Hugue- 
nots who peacefully exist today ac- 
cording to Napoleonic mores. 

Today the administration of the 
Virgin Islands is headed by Governor 
Morris F. de Castro, who was ap- 
pointed by President Truman. Gov- 
ernor de Castro was formerly Gov- 
ernment Secretary, a position also 
filled by Presidential appointment. 
Seat of the Government is in St. 
Thomas with Administrators ap- 
pointed to St. Croix and St. John, 
the two other major islands. The 
Administrators are chosen by the 
Secretary of the Interior. Two mu- 
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nicipal councils (one for St. Thomas 
and St. John, one for St. Croix) 
form the legislative arm of the Is- 
lands. Their rulings are subject to 
the veto of the Governor with the 
right to appeal to the President of 
the United States. 

Not being blessed with natural re- 
sources, the Virgin Islands have seri- 
ous economic problems. Recently a 
law was passed which aims at at- 
tracting new business by offering tax 
exemption and other privileges to 
invested capital. 

The old rum industry provides 
work for only a fragment of the pop- 
ulation, and export of small quanti- 
ties of bay rum, bay oil, sugar, con- 
centrated lime juice, as well as of 
some agricultural products, mainly 
fruit and tomatoes, remains on an in- 
sufficient scale. 

After World War II, a handful of 
\mericans, mainly former Gls, nos- 
talgic as they were for the simplicity 
and eternal spring of the Virgin Is- 
lands, returned to settle down. To- 
day a new radio station and a new 
newspaper are being run by former 
members of the armed forces. Real 


THE UNHURRIED scene at the harbor 
of St. Croix seems to belong to another 
age. The umbrella is for sun not for rain. 





THE DARING functional curves of The 
Virgin Isle, the new luxury hotel, con- 
trast dramatically with severe dark hills. 


THE PEACEFUL view of Main Street, 
West Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, with 
low frame houses and villas on the slope. 


business opportunities, however, are 
not around every corner and life is 
not so cheap on the islands for per- 
manent residents. Rents are only 
somewhat lower than on the main- 
land and since meat must be im- 
ported, food is rather expensive. On 
the other hand, services are quite 
reasonable, and one can economize 


on clothing since there is no need for 


winter wear. 

The main source of income of the 
approximately 26,000 natives, 80 per 
cent of them Negroes, is still the tour- 
ist’s dollar. The Virgin Islands are 
only seven flying hours from New 
York. People from the States need 
not bother with visas, currency ex- 
change and health certificates. Once 
in the Islands, visitors have easy ac- 
cess to Charlotte Amalie, one of the 
world’s few remaining duty-free 
ports. After a ten-day stay a tourist 
is allowed $500 worth of duty-free 
merchandise, $200 worth on a 48- 
hour stopover. All these are assets on 
which the Islands are banking. 

But the main attractions of the Is- 
lands are its balmy climate, un- 
doubtedly one of the most pleasant 
in the world, an average of 78° and 
the scenery. 

The scenic treasures of the Islands 
are mixed with a multitude of his- 
toric landmarks. Magan’s Bay is St. 
Thomas’ most precious jewel. One 
visitor pictured the Bay as seen from 
St. Peter Mountain, or Louisenhoj, 


as a carpet of sapphires and emer- 
alds edged with pearls. Soft creamy 
white sand around the shoreline is 
watched over by thousands of sea 
grape trees which make soothing 
shade for delightful dreaming. 

Charlotte Amalie, capital of St. 
Thomas, is representative of the mar- 
riages of many different civilizations. 
Its buildings are a mixture of 
French, Danish, Dutch and Latin, 
and have been described architectur- 
ally as strangely unsullied by Victor- 
ian cupola or gabled banality. Eng- 
lish is spoken in Spanish cadence, 
enriched with Danish place names 
and studded with modern American- 
The cultures and_ influences 
blend curiously—Spanish upon Eng- 
lish, upon Dutch, upon Danish, with 
the newest, American, on top. 

The romantic atmosphere in St. 
Thomas is carried through to the 
swashbuckling names of its hills: 
Frenchman’s Hill, Blackbeard’s Hill, 
Denmark Hill, Synagogue Hill. Cen- 
turies ago, these heights served as 
lookout points for cunning pirate 
bands, whose exploits have left their 
imprints on the Islands. 

One of Saint Thomas’s most famous 
landmarks is the beautiful Bluebeard’s 
Castle Hotel, a favorite playtime spot 
for the tourists who return year after 
year to enjoy the bathing at its sun- 
drenched beach, and the golfing on its 
course, one of the finest in the Carib- 
bean. The hotel organizes deep sea 


isms. 


fishing trips, motoring and riding. 

Recently one of the greatest needs 
was filled when, in December, the Iat- 
est de luxe hotel, The Virgin Isle, 
opened its doors. Designed by Jac 
Lessman and built by Harold Sterner, 
both of New York, the hotel, which is 
carved out of a mountain overlooking 
Charlotte Amalie, is an interesting ex- 
periment in architecture since it har- 
monizes with surprising effect a virgin 
landscape with glisteningly modern 
streamlined forms. 

It is estimated that The Virgin Isle 
Hotel alone will attract more than 
6000 new faces to the Virgin group 
in 1951. Cruises through the Carib- 
bean area which spotlight the Virgin 
Islands are enjoying extremely 
heavy booking. Strong tourist de- 
mand this year has already caused 
the scheduling of almost four times 
as many cruises as in 1950, which 
was judged a good season. Steam- 
ship lines term this development a 
tremendous jump. Airlines note that 
Caribbean area bookings are up at 
least ten percent over a very success- 
straight 
through to St. Thomas Island has ex- 


ful past year. Passage 
ceeded all expectations. 
But, lest these facts and figures 
give the wrong impression, the Is- 
lands remain for the time being, and 
despite the growth of tourism, an un- 
spoiled, quiet spot, a tropical retreat 
for those who wish to turn their 
backs to the world at large. 
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i | ereen is a general picture of Trini- 

dad as a tiny tropical outpost of 
the British Empire, tropical but tem- 
perate, where life is good from one 
year’s end to the other. Sugar, rum 
and oil jump to the mind at the same 
time as palm trees along moonlit 
beaches and white-domed mosques 
and Hindu temples. 

But there is another Trinidad, a 
busy commercial center. with an ever 
increasing population, a brisk im- 
port-export trade, a place of pushing 
growth and opportunity. 

During the past ten years Trini- 
dad’s imports have jumped from 
just over $3414 million to $154 mil- 
lion; exports from $37 to $138 mil- 
lion. Of the working population just 
over 25% is still employed in agri- 
culture, though the figure has been 
falling steadily since World War I. 

Trinidad, like most of the British 
West Indian islands, is heavily over- 
populated, and the island is carrying 
a greater population than agriculture 
can absorb. Further, the number of 
laborers declines with the substitu- 
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tion of capital for labor on the land. 


. Technical progress has the inevitable 


result that the land requires less la- 
bor each generation as the gradual 
introduction of mechanical devices 
takes place. It has become increas- 
ingly difficult in recent years to get a 
decent standard of living for the 
farmer on his two or three acres, 
quite apart from estates and sugar 
labor. 

It is generally agreed that the only 
way to get a reasonable standard of 
living in agriculture is to reduce the 
number of persons employed on the 
land, and to provide other forms of 
Until 
forms of employment can be _pro- 


gainful employment. new 
vided, mechanization will be but a 
doubtful boon to the community, and 
major improvements in agriculture 
impossible. 

There are people who discuss in- 
dustrialization as if it were an alter- 
native to agricultufe, but it can be* 
seen that the creation of new indus- 
tries is an essential part of a pro- 
gram for agricultural improvement, 


especially in a form of economic so- 
ciety such as we have in the West 
Indies. 

The West Indian situation is by no 
means unique. All overpopulated 
countries are forced to support them- 
selves by exporting manufactures and 
importing raw materials. Trinidad is 
well endowed with natural resources, 
but to meet the ever-increasing de- 
mands of a rising population, she 
must employ and export if we are to 
attain a higher standard of living. 

Trinidad has a unique racial mix- 
ture. it is basically Negro with a 
strong contingent of East Indians 
brought here by immigration during 
the past century. There are Chinese 
and Syrians as well as Europeans of 
British, French, Spanish and Portu- 
guese descent. 

The West Indian worker has a tra- 
ditional distaste for agricultural labor, 
a hangover, no doubt, from slavery, 
and it has been proved that in fac- 
tory work he will be more efficient 
and steady than he is on the land. 
This may not apply in an overall way 
to the Indian laborer who tends to 
keep close to the land. The average 
West Indian takes well to industrial 
life. and labor is plentiful and still 
cheap. 

The two great staples of Trinidad’s 
economic life are oil and sugar, but 
our diversity of raw materials, our 
fuel and power actuality and poten- 
tial. and the supply of adaptable la- 
bor have already produced a variety 
of manufacturers. There is asphalt. 
the world famous Angostura bitters, 
shirts, tobacco, 


boxes, furniture. 


soap, margarine and other copra 
products, matches, and a host of 
others. 

Considerable help and concession- 
ary arrangements are given to en- 
courage the investment of foreign 
capital, and on March 16, 1950 the 
Aid to Pioneer Industries Ordinance 
was passed “to encourage the estab- 
lishment and development of new in- 
dustries in the Colony, and to make 
provision for the granting of certain 
relief from customs duty and income 
tax to persons establishing factories 
in connection with such industries 


and for the purposes incidental to 





or connected with any of the forego- 
ing purposes.” The Ordinance pro- 
vides that any industry which is not 
being conducted in the colony on a 
commercial scale or any industry for 
which there appears to be a favor- 
able prospect of further development 
shall be a pioneer industry. A pio- 
neer industry, first of all, gets an in- 
come tax holiday of five years. Next, 
depreciation is deemed to begin in 
the first year after the end of the tax 
holiday. Further, for five years from 
the date when the industry is de- 
clared a “pioneer,” all plant, equip- 
ment, machinery and factory build- 
ing materials may be imported free 
of duty. Since the passing of the Or- 
dinance some 61 applications have 
been made to the Economic Advisory 
Board, and 12 have been granted pio- 
neer status. 

For all the manufactures there is a 
gradually expanding local market, 
but for a healthy industry there must 
be an export market. Trade through- 
out the islands will be simplified with 
the introduction of a customs union, 
one of the essentials of the proposed 
Federation of the British West Indies. 
Furthermore, a movement of goods 
will lead inevitably to a movement 
of population between the islands, 
and an ever-widening supply for the 
labor market will extend the buying 
power of the islands. Apart from the 
islands market, however, attention is 
being paid to the potential British, 
Latin American and North American 
continent markets. 

It is not unlikely that Trinidad will 
be able to break into these markets, 
particularly if already existing manu- 
facturers can be induced to open 
branches in Trinidad, and start sup- 
plying (especially the Latin American 
countries) direct. For the present 
wages are lower here than in indus- 
trialized England and the US, and 
production is cheaper. 

It must always be borne in mind 
that industries are gregarious; they 
like to move together. Where there is 


_ one, others will come and join. Trini- 
dad as an industrial center is begin- 
ning to be established, and from now 
on it will undoubtedly keep growing. 
The momentum has a sound eco- 


nomic basis for there are certain com- 
mon services here already provided. 
There is electric power, transport, 
fuel, water and the necessary facili- 
ties for expansion. Further, indus- 
tries buy each other’s products, and 
can operate more smoothly in close 
proximity to each other. 

Another great advantage that Trini- 
dad has is her harbor in Port-of- 
Spain. This is the busiest harbor in 
the British West Indies and is a regu- 
lar port of call on steamship lines 
from New York, New Orleans, Bos- 
ton, Halifax, all United Kingdom 
ports, Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Latin Americas. Ten international 
airlines, linking Trinidad with any 
airport in the world, operate through 
the airport at Piarco. Relations with 
all countries of the world are simple 
and uncomplicated. 

Trinidad is tackling its industriali- 
zation problems with vigor and intel- 
ligence. There are problems, but the 
ironing out, by necessity, of preju- 
dice and hostility is something we are 
tackling with an eye on the future 


TUBAL Uriah Buzz Butler who in 1939 
incited bloody labor riots, now bosses the 


largest party bloc in Legislature Council 


and the past still in mind. 

Maybe some commission agents 
are apprehensive as to what is to hap- 
pen to their agencies. Perhaps there 
are a few nationalist-minded politi- 
cians who are suspicious of letting 
foreign capital into the colony. For 
a long time there has been an atmos- 
phere in Trinidad of waiting for 
something to happen. We _ have 
needed a key to open the door be- 
hind which the dynamic energies of 
the West Indian people have been 
confined and we are beginning to be- 
lieve that industrialization is that key. 

The new  pelitical Constitution 
gives us a broader vision and greater 
incentive. Into this reorientation of 
life in Trinidad the courageous and 
farsighted policy of our Economie 
Advisory Board and its industrializa- 
tion policy will help us over the 
hardest task of all, that of finding 
the necessary hope and initiative as 
well as the capital investment to 
carry Trinidad through to a newer 
and more rewarding way of life. 


MAJOR GENERAL Sir Hubert Elvin 
Rance, Governor of Trinidad and Tobago. 
Rance was the last Governor of Burma 
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COL. PAUL MAGLOITRE, 


Haiti’s 


first 


President to be elected by popular vote 


reads his inaugural speech 
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1950) 


AITIANS remember proudly that 
H theirs was the second nation in 
the Americas to establish an inde- 
pendent republic. It happened on 
January 1, 1804, when Jean Jacques 
Dessalines, a former general in the 
French army, proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of the old French colony of 
Saint Domingue under the ancient 
name of Haiti. 

The intervening century and a half 
has been anything but an era of 
peaceful progress. Recurrent bloody 
fights for political power, conspira- 
cies and assassinations fill many of 
the pages of independent Haiti's his- 
tory, and an American occupation 
lasted almost two decades 
came to an end as recently as 1934. 

In the meantime, Haiti’s popula- 
tion of two and three quarter million 

90 per cent Negro and the rest mu- 
latto—lived in tragic poverty, ridden 


which 


by all manner of tropical diseases. 
The rate of illiteracy was one of the 
highest in the Western Hemisphere. 
Only did this 
awaken to the notion that progress 


recently republic 


is possible for human societies, and 
that it must be planned and followed 
up intelligently and conscientiously. 

Haiti’s poverty stems from a com- 
bination of two factors. First, the en- 
tire territory covers only about 10,- 
000 square miles, which means that 
there are 254 people per square inile, 
a density greater than that of any 
the Americas. 


other republic in 


Moreover, 8,000 square miles of the 
total area is mountainous, with little 
fertility. Second, there are no im- 
portant industries which could ab- 
sorb significant portions of the popu- 
afford higher 
standard of living. 

Haiti is overwhelmingly an agri- 
cultural country; 80 per cent of its 


lation and them a 


population lives by the soil. The 
chief export products are, in order, 
raw sugar, coffee, bananas, sisal. cot- 
ton, logwood and cocoa. 

Sugar cane flourishes mainly on 
the coastal plains which have an 
abundant rainfall. Exports amount to 
between 70,000 and 80,000 tons 
yearly. Coffee is planted on 371,000 
acres situated on the humid moun- 
tain slopes. The collapse of the Euro- 
pean market was a heavy blow to the 
export of Before the 
Haiti exported an average of 58.000.- 
000 pounds annually, 70 per cent of 
it to France. Today Haiti’s basic ex- 
port 36,000.000 
pounds yearly. A comparable loss 
was sustained in the export of cotton, 


coffee. war 


quota is a mere 


this time not because of market re- 
strictions but because of the un- 
checked spread of the boll weevil. 
An attempt is being made to com- 
pensate for these losses through a 
more intense cultivation of sisal, co- 
coa and castor beans. 

The government is well aware that 
there is no future for Haiti without 
intensification of agriculture and the 





A WINDING road up a stony hill, a 
low brick house, sturdy tropical bushes 
and trees form typical Haitian landscape. 


IN THE BUSY market place of Port-au- 
Prince, buyers admire the sales technique 
of a woman peddler selling pots and pans. 


betterment of the peasant’s standard 
of living. The inaugural speech de- 
livered last December by Colonel 
Paul E. Magloire, the first Haitian 
President to be elected by direct vot- 
ing, dealt substantially with prob- 
lems of soil and production. 

The President promised to carry 
out agricultural projects which will 
progressively increase the production 
of export crops, intensify the produc- 
tion of crops for home consumption, 
develop irrigation systems, and apply 
the principles of soil conservation. 
He also raised the possibility of sub- 
sidizing agricultural cooperatives and 
independent farmers. If President 
Magloire will put into practice all 
these measures, he is sure to go down 
in history as one of the great chief 
executives of Haiti. 

Haiti, as almost all other countries 
of the Caribbean, is very anxious to 
develop its tourist industry, the “in- 
visible export” so important for the 
finances of this money-starved land 
whose annual budget amounts to 
about 10 million dollars, and whose 
imports invariably exceed its exports. 

Last year the Bi-centennial Expo- 
sition attracted some 15,000 Ameri- 
can tourists; the thirty hotels and 
‘100 boarding houses of Haiti hope- 
fully expect a repetition of the influx 


this year. Some of them even offer a 


“sneak-view” of voodoo rites and 


dances to their more adventurous cli- 


ents. For its haunting beauty and 
generous climate, as well as for the 
fascination of its unique native civ- 
ilization, Haiti is certainly slated to 
be “discovered” by growing multi- 
tudes from the States. 

the past Haiti 
achieved unexpected fame by a veri- 
table explosion of extraordinary ar- 
tistic talent which amazed the critics, 
from New York to Paris and beyond. 
Suddenly, out of the primitive hills 
of the north and the sun-beaten 
fields of the south, there came a cob- 
bler, a taxi driver, a voodoo priest, a 
bookkeeper, a carpenter, a tailor, all 
of them making a scant living but 
with one thing in common. They had 
a mysterious power of translating 
their sorrows, their supra-natural be- 
liefs, their joys, their patriotic or 
emotional experiences into pictures 
of powerful simplicity, utter sincer- 
ity and enchantingly decorative 
effect. 


During decade 


Discoverer of Geniuses 


The man who was responsible for 
bringing together all this talent, 
guiding it and revealing it to the 
world was an American, DeWitt Pe- 
ters. With very raodest resources, he 
organized the Centre d’Art of Port- 
au-Prince in 1944, and added a com- 
pletely new chapter to the history of 
twentieth-century painting. 


One can not discuss the style and 
the approach of the primitive artists 
of Haiti under one general heading. 
There are visionaries among them, 
such as Hector Hyppolite, the former 
voodoo priest, perhaps the most sav- 
agely expressive painter of today. 
There are realists like Philome Obin, 
sensitive ones like Louverture Pois- 
son or men preoccupied with the pie- 
turesque in the manner of Wilson 
Bigaud. 

What all of them have in common 
is a freshness of vision and of touch, 
an unspoiled approach to nature as 
well as the human soul, a spring-like 
quality which provokes the admira- 
tion of the most blasé connoisseur, 
As the noted art critic Selden Rod- 
man put it so aptly, “Technical prob- 
lems which had been solved and re- 
solved to the point of boredom for 
centuries in the West, were side- 
stepped by Hyppolite and the other 
Haitian artists with the same naiveté 
that gave to the painters of the early 
Italian Renaissance their special di- 
rectness. The original vision is stated 
in a shorthand of primary emotional 
gestures and symbols rather than in 
the encumbering longhand of quasi- 
photographic realism.” 

The dazzling primitive painters of 
Haiti bear witness to the spiritual 
potentialities of the people. They 
may well be the forerunners of a 
renaissance in many other fields in 


the much-tried Black Republic. 
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The Jamaica 


HALLMARK of progress is the University 
College of the West Indies in Jamaica. Large 
hut converted into Library (above) has 6000 
volumes on scientific subjects alone. An- 
other hut serves as a temporary laboratory. 


amaica is and has been colorful 
ga full of bitterness, fear and 
violence. Its real story is that of the 
steady growth of the colored man’s 
strength and the dwindling of the 
white man’s power. * 

In the last twelve years it has also 
been the story of labor’s increasing 
awareness of its great potential 
strength, and of the struggle for 
leadership between two men of com- 
pletely opposite personalities, Nor- 
man W. Manley and Alexander 
Bustamante, founders of the island’s 
two major political parties. 

Jamaica, with 44 percent of the 
population of the British West In- 
dies, is the most important of Brit- 
ain’s Caribbean possessions. Unem- 
ployment, racial tensions and politi- 
cal restlessness have made it the most 
uneasy of all the islands. 

About the size of Connecticut, Ja- 
maica is some four hours south of 
Miami by plane. It is a beautiful is- 
land, with every kind of scenery im- 
aginable from long, white beaches to 
cool, tall mountains, rolling cattle 
country and tropical jungles. 

Mere than half of this tourist’s 
dream island is over 1,000 feet high, 
with less than 75 percent flat land, 
making for wonderful scenery—and 
tough farming. The beauty that 
thrills the tourist is just bad news 
for the Jamaican farmer; those tow- 
ering blue mountains and spectacular 
winding roads make large-scale ma- 
chine cultivation impossible. Erratie 
rainfall—too much in the Blue Moun- 
tains and too little everywhere else— 
further complicates argiculture. 

Like the rest of the Caribbean is- 
lands, Jamaica has an agricultural 
economy. Sugar, coconuts and ba- 
nanas are its chief exports, with cit- 
rus fruits rapidly climbing on the 
list. About half the agricultural land 
is planted to sugar in Canadian or 
British-owned estates of 1.000 to 10.- 
O06 acres. 

In Jamaica, almost everything 
worth owning belongs to outside cap- 
ital or to white or brown Jamaicans. 
The white men hold the top jobs and 
brown men do the subordinate ad- 
ministrative work. By and large, only 
the lowest work is left for the black 





man. Understandably, the Jamaican 
Negro has all the bitterness and 
sense of injustice of the American 
Negro without the latter’s hope for 
the future, his budding pride of 
achievement or his greater economic 
power to soften the way. 

The average farm laborer has a 
tough time. Sugar cane is usually 
harvested from January to June, so 
he is out of work the rest of the year. 
When he does work he averages as 
little as $3 a week. He lives in the 
sort of dwelling seen throughout the 
rural Caribbean—a one-room shack 
with a dirt floor and no plumbing. 
He lives mostly on yams, breadfruit 
and akees, a yellowish vegetable 
which tastes a little like sweetbreads. 

Slavery flourished early in Ja- 
maica. When the British took over 
from Spain in 1655, they found a 
. population of 3,000; of these 1500 
were Spaniards and 1500 Negro 
slaves. The British brought in 5,000 
slaves a year to work on the sugar 
plantations and in 1804, when the 
importing of blacks ended, there 
were 300,000 slaves in the island and 


only a handful of whites, with the 
whites holding all property and all 
army and civilian jobs. Today 98 per 
population is 


cent of Jamaica’s 
Negro. 

Under the plantation system, 
which depended on slavery for its ex- 
istence, the sugar planters prospered. 
As the feeling against slavery spread 
in England and slave revolts in- 
creased in Jamaica, the planters grew 
more and more bitter. But even so, 
England proclaimed the abolition of 
slavery in Jamaica in 1838. 

The freed slaves were of course 
unfit to assume political responsibil- 
ity and the white groups made no 
move to help or educate them. As 
late as 1938 virtually all appointed 
members to the single-chamber legis- 
lature were white and outnumbered 
the elected members. When the Brit- 
ish government recently granted Ja- 
maica universal suffrage for the elec- 
tion of a number of representatives, 
most white Jamaicans thought the 
end of the world had come. Certainly 
the end of their world seems to be at 
hand, for the last elections showed 


that in Jamaica white men will never 
again have much chance of being 
elected to public office. 

Things came to a climax when a 
wave of violence, riots and fights hit 
the Caribbean in 1937 and 1938. 

Until the riots, labor had no 
awareness of its own power. In the 
past every attempt at labor organiza- 
tion had been promptly squashed. 
After the riots, labor unions ap- 
peared overnight. By 1945 there 
were 36 registered unions and a gov- 
ernment Labor Department with con- 
ciliation and employment services. 

Most important of all, two new po- 
litical parties and leaders rose. 

Norman W. Manley and Alexan- 
der Bustamante are as different from 
men can be. 
real name _ is 


each other as two 
Bustamante, whose 
Clarke, was formerly a waiter in 
New York—where he passed himself 
off as white—and a money-lender in 
Jamaica. He is a mass leader whom 
critics have called everything from a 
crackpot to a demagogue. 


Manley a Rhodes Scholar 


His distant relative, Norman Man- 
ley, is tall, lean, with well-chiselled 
intellectual features and a good law- 
yer’s quick, incisive mind. He is a 
Rhodes scholar and the ablest bar- 
rister in the British West Indies. 

Bustamante became the leader of 
unskilled labor, Manley of the 
skilled workers. Manley organized 
the People’s National Party, Ja- 
maica’s first effective political party. 
Bustamante, later head of the Ja- 
maica Labor Party, started off by set- 
ting up the Industrial Trade Union, 
the most powerful union in the co- 
lonial Caribbean, making himself 
lifetime president and writing the 
constitution in such a way that he not 
only controlled the finances but 
could be removed only if he lost his 
mind or left the island permanently. 
To fight Bustamante’s labor dictator- 
ship. Manley’s followers formed the 
Trade Union Council, a group of 
democratically-cbnstituted unions. 

In the beginning, Bustamante rose 
rapidly, winning the 1944 elections 
over Manley partly because the white 


business groups, who liked his im- 
perialistic political views and con- 
sidered his erratic labor dictatorship 
less threatening to their privileges 
than Manley’s program for economic 
improvement, supported him. In 
1944 Bustamante won twenty-two out 
of the thirty-two seats in the legisla- 
ture, while Manley won only five. 

But while Bustamante’s popularity 
began to wane after his victory, Man- 
ley gained strength. He was able to 
dispell the charges of communism 
which Bustamante had leveled at 
him. He also led and won the fight 
for a more liberal constitution, while 
Bustamante continued to claim, along 
with the white groups, that the is- 
land was unprepared for  self- 
government. 

In the 1949 elections Manley was 
elected to the House for the first time 
in his career. Bustamante’s party, 
however, came out victorious in the 
contest, although it lost considerable 
ground throughout the island and 
was unable to obtain a clear-cut ma- 
jority. Bustamante himself assured 
his own election by running in a ru- 
ral district where he has heavy sup- 
port among the sugar workers in- 
stead of trying his luck in Kingston, 
his original constituency. 

The chief problem confronting Ja- 
maica’s administration, is still, of 
course, unemployment. To date the 
main plan to cope with this question 
foresees the organization of a gov- 
ernment corporation which would re« 
unemployment through eco- 
nomic development programs and 
subsidized short-time relief work 
projects in WPA style. Under this 
plan, Jamaica’s swamps are to be re- 
claimed. Another proposal calls for 
a government bank to help finance 
the corporation. 

Both parties are now girding them- 
selves for the next elections, battling 
to line up labor under their respec- 
tive organizations, which inevitably 
leads to a growing number of dis- 
putes about union representations. 

But whatever the future holds, one 
thing is certain. Jamaica’s Negro 
masses will have more to say about 
the running of their country than 
ever before in history. 
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Roads 


to Democracy 


By JOSEFINA DE ROMAN 


A new era has begun for the six 
million people living in the Caribbean 
under the British, Netherlands, French 
‘and American flags. 

In the last ten years the Carib- 
bean peoples, whether Dutch, British, 
French or American, have made sub- 
stantial gains in democratic self-gov- 
ernment. 

How did it happen? The story var- 
fies in detail according to individual 
circumstances, but everywhere the 
pattern is similar. Economic dissatis- 
faction led to social tensions and un- 
rest and to insistent demands for con- 
cessions from the respective metro- 
politan governments. 

Before the war the British and 
Dutch colonies had some democratic 
institutions, but nowhere was there a 
wholly elected legislature, and the 
mass of the people were disfranchised 
by property requirements stiffer than 
the poll taxes of the American South. 

Puerto Rico and the French West 
Indies were much better off. Both 
had universal suffrage. Puerto Rico 
had an elected legislature, though 
the Governor was appointed by the 
President of the United States and 
the island’s representative to the na- 
tional Congress could not vote. Mar- 
tinique, Guadeloupe and French Gui- 
ana, though administered at the top 
by officials sent out from France, en- 
joyed the right to elect representa- 
tives with full voting rights in the 
French Parliament. 

Strikes and riots broke out through- 
out the area in the thirties, and in the 
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British islands discontent came to a 
head with the labor riots of 1935-38. 

The British riots were demonstra- 
tions rather than rebellions, but they 
had two important effects. One was 
that the 
alarmed into 


governing classes were 
willingness to grant 
enough concessions to pacify labor. 
The other was the emergence of West 
Indian political leaders and slogans. 
It was through their work in halting 


_local disorders that the brilliant bar- 


rister Norman W. Manley of Jamaica 
and his cousin Alexander Bustamante 
entered public life. In Trinidad, Ur- 
iah Butler and Albert Gomes made 
their appearance and in Barbados 
there was able Grantley H. Adams. 
After the riots the British moved 
quickly. The West Royal 
Commission was sent out to investi- 
gate conditions in 1938: labor officers 
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were speeded to the colonies to pro- 
mote wage settlements between work- 
ers and employers; a permanent 
Comptroller was appointed to admin- 
ister Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare funds earmarked for the region. 

Meanwhile, the Dutch announced 
that they would institute sweeping re- 
forms in their colonial administra- 
tion after the war. 

Here both countries might have 
stopped had it not been for the 
emergence of Russia and the United 
States as the world’s strongest nations. 
Afraid of losing their colonies, the 
British framed liberal constitutions 
for the islands providing for universal 
adult suffrage and some measure of 


self-government. Plans for federation 
of the British West Indies, through 
which it is hoped the colonies will 
eventually become a dominion within 
the framework of the British Com- 
monwealth, were launched. 

The Dutch, equally anxious to 
hang onto their Caribbean colonies, 
created the United Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, a sort of federation of 
Holland, the Netherlands East Indies 
and the Netherlands West Indies. 

The French incorporated Marti- 
nique, Guadeloupe and French Gui- 
ana as an integral part of France. 
These islands are now départments 
of the mother country on an equal 
footing with départments in France 
proper. 

Puerto Rico was granted the right 
to elect its own governor, with all of- 
ficers except the auditor and the jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court either 
locally elected or appointed by the 
Governor. Last July the United States 
empowered the Puerto Rican insular 
government to hold a referendum and 
frame a constitution to replace the 
Organic Act under which, with amend- 
ments, the territory has been governed 
since 1917. 

While today complete self-govern- 
ment does not exist in the Caribbean, 
substantial reforms have been won. 
Democratic institutions in every na- 
tional group are sturdier and more 
numerous than ten years ago. 

Largely through the work of the 
Caribbean Commission, the islands’ 
former mutual isolation has lessened. 
They have learned much about each 
other’s ways of life. Conscious of the 
political and economic advantages of 
the American territories, there is some 
feeling in the European colonies that 
they would be better off within the 
American sphere. But there is no 
strong general impulse for a transfer 
of sovereignty. 

Neither is there is widespread de- 
sire for independence now. The West 
Indies know that their gravest prob- 
lems are economic and that independ- 
ence would only make them worse. 
What they do want is more self-gov- 
ernment and better economic condi- 
tions within their present orbits. 
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There is @ reason why a genuine Havana cigar merits the distinction of being 
overwhelmingly preferred by discriminating smokers in all parts of the 

world. Only in Cuba can you find the right combination of soil and climate which 
produces the perfect tobaccos that go into a real Havana cigar. And only 

in Cuba do you get the know-how of skilled craftsmen. That's why you get the 


ultimate in smoking pleasure when you light up an imported Havana cigar. 
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— Cuba’s famed hospitality . . 
the foreign beauty of this musical 
and magic Isle! Here—only 90 miles 
from the U. S.—you’lI find a dazzlingly 
different all-year sun-land combining 
a wealth of new diversions in a setting 
of leisurely Latin charm. 

Enjoy Havana’s Continental pleas- 
ures — Carnival and fiestas, gaming, 
sports events. Visit centuries-old 
cities... lovely beaches like Varadero 

. historic landmarks . . . renowned 


¥ parted Latin gayety... vivid Foreign eharm- 
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spas... the legendary Isle of Pines. 

You reach Cuba quickly, easily, in- 
expensively by frequent air or sea 
transportation. You travel within 
Cuba by efficient, comfortable plane, 
bus or train. It’s simple to bring your 
own car; over 700 miles of fine wkd 
ways beckon. 

No passports needed for U. S. chei- 
zens. Average winter temperature 73°. 

For information and literature, 

see your Travel Agent or 


CUBAN TOURIST COMMISSION 


NEW YORK: 122 E. 42nd St. 





MIAMI: 336 E. Flagler St. 


